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as Daddy has to! 





This American is not expected to buy an 


extra War Bond in the 5™ WAR LOAN 





But we are. 

For each of us here at home, the job now is 
to buy extra Bonds—100, 200, even 500 
dollars worth if possible. 

Many of us can do much more than we 
ever have before. 


WhentheVictory Volunteer comesto youand 
asks you to buy extra Bonds, think how much 
you’d give to have this War over and done. 


Then remember that you’re not giving 
anything. You’re simply lending money— 
putting it in the best investment in the world. 





Let’s Go... for the Knockout Blow! 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Back the Attack 
BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 


Lets Show Texas How Dallas Fights 


Lets Mahe Our Quote Early 
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THE NATION’S 100 LARGEST BANKS 
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Ballas Jioneer 





of Progress. INVITE Gacater. Confidence 


Raz 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1869 
1869 


187¢e 
1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 


1885 


1885 
1850 


1853 
1856 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
75 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 

69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and - 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
68 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Company 
68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 
Funeral Directors 


Mosher Steel Co. 
59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
51 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 


48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Established 


1899 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


S03 


194 
1906 


1905 


¢ 


1905 


191i 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 

41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking: 

Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds Ye 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 


Insurance nit ee) ah. 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 


41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 

38 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Phote No. :25). 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance . 


( Advertisement} 
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Throughout the length and 
breadth of Texas, many score 
towns and cities are supplied 
water by a Layne-Texas well 
water system. 









For these millions of people 
there is an adequate, depend- 
able supply of water, for all of 
its uses in their homes, on their 
jobs, contributing to the com- 
fort and convenience of their 
daily lives. 









This same water system sup- 
plying their business and indus- 
tries, which provide jobs, is also 
ready to fight fire and save their 
property and lives. 







Layne-Texas well water sys- 
tems have been installed in vir- 
tually every type of earth for- 
mation in and under Texas. 
Our knowledge, experience, 
and proven ability constitute 
the finest reason possible for 
consulting us about your water 
needs. 
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A Permanent FEPC 


HE President’s Committee on Fair 

Employment Practice has been much 
in the headlines lately, most Texans be- 
ing familiar with the celebrated contro- 
versy between its regional office and the 
Dallas Morning News which grew out of 
the former’s ruling that a certain adver- 
tisement violated Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 
9346 by differentiat- 
ing between the races 
in offering employ- 
ment, and that this 
advertisement 
should be imme- 
diately withdrawn 
and no similar ad- 
vertisements pub- 
lished thereafter. 
The circumstance that the FEPC came 
out second-best in this particular dispute 
is of less significance than the fact that 
the agency was audacious enough to pre- 
cipitate it, because incidents of this kind 
are likely to become commonplace in the 
near future and to produce markedly dif- 
ferent results. 

What is happening in Washington just 
now with respect to the FEPC is, literally, 
something to write home about. Not only 
has Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
the operation of this agency during the 
next fiscal year, but the Labor Committee 
of the House is now holding hearings on 
three bills, each of which would make 
the FEPC a permanent fixture of the Fed- 
eral Government endowed with tremend- 
ous power. The FEPC has operated thus 
far under an executive order, without au- 
thority of law, but there seems to be little 
doubt that legislation will be enacted 
making it permanent and broadening its 
scope. 

The bills now being considered would 
create a Commission consisting of a 
chairman and six additional members to 
be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. Each would hold 
. office for seven years and receive $10,000 
a year, and none could be removed from 
office except by the President. The bills 





DALE MILLER 


WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Miller's articles reflect his 
personal opinion as an informed Washington ob- 
server. They do not necessarily reflect the poliey of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. They are written 
by Mr. Miller without suggestion and without ecen- 
sorship. 


stipulate that it shall be an unfair em- 
ployment practice for any employer with- 
in the scope of the acts to refuse to hire, 
or to discharge, or to discriminate 
against any person in compensation or 
in other terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, because of such person’s race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
The acts would apply to any employer 
having in his employ more than five per- 
sons, who is engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, OR who is perform- 
ing work, under subcontract or other- 
wise, called for by a contract to which 
any agency of the United States is a 
party. 

The bills contain many provisions con- 
ferring almost plenary powers upon the 
Commission, and space limitations do 
not permit their enumeration here. Suf- 
fice it to say that they provide all the 
necessary machinery and personnel to 
seek out all instances of socalled unfair 
employment practices and to subpoena 
witnesses and evidence. Investigators are 
even empowered to have access to and 
to copy the evidence of any person being 
investigated, which does not exclude the 
acquisition without a warrant of employ- 
ment records in any office or home, and 
any person who resists or interferes with 
such investigators is liable to a fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for one year, or 
both. 

Since these bills would merely replace 
the existing FEPC with another legally 
constituted, it may be of interest to dwell 
for a moment on the personnel of the 
FEPC as now constituted. The chairman 
is a white man and his Committee con- 
sists of four white men and two Negroes, 
and it might be noted in passing that at 
least three ef these members have been 
identified with activities deemed even by 
the present Attorney General as subver- 
sive. In the office of the chairman are 
five employees, three of whom are col- 
ored and two are white. The administra- 









tive office consists of eleven persons, 
every one of whom is a Negro. In the 
operations section, seven are colored and 
six are white. The review and analysis 
section has ten employees, seven colored 
and three white. The chief hearing ex- 
aminer is a Negro, as are four of the five 
employees of his division. And the legal 
division consists of two attorneys, both 
of them Negroes. 

The over-all picture shows the FEPC 
now employing 68 Negroes and 48 
whites. It is an ironical commentary, 
therefore, that an agency set up to pre- 
vent discrimination against the colored 
race is in itself a discrimination against 
the white race, since Negroes comprise 
only about 9 per cent of the population 
of the United States but dominate the 
FEPC with nearly 60 per cent of its 
personnel. 

It is not surprising that Southerners 
in Washington are watching these de- 
velopments with great concern. The 
FEPC bills are regarded as politically in- 
spired, and few doubt that the FEPC 
will be politically administered. Assum- 
ing that the FEPC is constituted in the 
future as it is now, consider a simple 
case where an employer chooses a white 
man over a Negro among applicants for 
a job. If the Negro should protest to the 
FEPC, the employer must prove that his 
choice is based entirely on considerations 
other than racial, regardless of the job, 
yet the employer would most likely be 
investigated, examined, and prosecuted 
by Negroes, since Negroes now dominate 
those and other divisions of the FEPC. 

The situation is so portentous of social 
unrest and agitation that it seems re- 
markable, when viewed objectively, that 
Congress would move so inexorably in 
the direction it is now going. But there 
seems little doubt that a bill will be 
enacted, despite the «ble and vigorous 
dissent of Congressman Fisher of Texas 
in the Labor Committee. The appeal to 
the important colored vote in doubtful 
Northern States is too obvious to be 
ignored, and the South, no matter how 
outraged, seems powerless to prevent it. 
Apparently, it is just a matter of time. 

It is difficult to put into words the bit- 
terness felt by many Southerners in 


Washington, who are undergoing the 


ironical experience of their own party — 
being used as an instrument to under- — 
mine the social structure of the South. 
The FEPC is not the first example, nor | 


is it likely to be the last. 
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INFORMATION, Please ! 


War-Time Boom in Inquiries Keeps Fact and Figure Expert 





of Dallas Chamber of Commerce Busier Than Ever Before 


“PT NFORMATION, please?” 

Target of a continuous barrage of 
queries on a thousand and one odd sub- 
jects which the impact of war has intensi- 
fied, the information department of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce is busier 
than ever before. 

Brunt bearer of the boom in inquiries 
is unruffleable Jay Little, the depart- 
ment’s energetic manager, who has never 
been on a quiz program but daily answers 
more $64 questions than are posed to a 
year’s round of radio contestants. 

Telling who’s who and what’s what 
about Dallas, its people and institutions. 
its services and facilities is an encyclo- 
pedic job that requires that Miss Little 
keep at her finger tips a voluminous as- 
sortment of information. Numerous in- 
quiries come in by mail and telephone, 
and in addition persons call at the in- 
formation desk for data on a wide range 


of topics as well as to seek help with a 
multiplicity of personal problems. 

While most of the tourists and conven- 
tioneers are out for the duration, giving 
highway information is still a major ac- 
livity of the department. To serve the 
needs of those doing essential traveling, 
Miss Little keeps posted continually as to 
the conditions of all major highways and 
furnishes routings not only to local citi- 
zens but hundreds of visitors. 

But providing travel information is by 
no means the sole function of the depart- 
ment. The war-time influx of newcomers 

-both war-workers and visitors of the 
Armed Forces—has accelerated requests 
for a tremendous amount of general in- 
formation about Dallas. New 
want to know about residential areas. 
rentals, proximity to schools, stree:cars 
and busses and the like. Service men and 
women visitors want to know about the 


residents 


THREE DALLAS VISITORS from Camp Maxey get help in locating a street from Miss Jay Little, 1.Q. 
queen of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce information department. They are, left to right, Corporal 
Jack Riley of Hammond, Ind., Sergeant Walter E. Evans of Greenville, N. C., and Corporal 
William L. Goins of Russellville, Ala. 


INFORMATION 


city’s entertainment facilities, seek heip 
on overnight housing, request general 
information about the city and pick up 
street maps to facilitate their reaching 
cesired points. Then there is such a va- 
tiety of inquiries as what is the elevation 
of Dallas, where can tickets be purchased 
lor current or coming events, who is the 
president of the Civitan Club, what is the 
population of Dallas, when does the Ro- 
tary Club meet, what has happened to the 
XYZ firm that did business in 1910 on 
Elm near Akard and hundreds more just 
as varied? 

Telephone inquiries frequently include 
long distance calls from persens in near- 
by towns who want information on cur- 
1ent amusements and the like. Occasional- 
ly the long distance query is a call for 
help in locating a visitor in Dallas attend- 
ing some meeting. Local inguirers often 
cesire information of an out-of-town na- 
ture such as the names of hotels in other 
cities, how 
ment agencies in Washington, data on 
vacation resorts and the like. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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By William S. Allen 

Research Consultant 
I; will be different this time! The end of World War I “found 
banks with 70 per cent of their deposits in loans and a relatively small 
part invested in Government securities with collateral prices increas- 
ing alarmingly,” as one banker recalled. “Little, if any, post-war 
planning was done during that time. Nearly every organization now 
is doing some planning. If such planning can avoid or soften severe 
repercussions that have always followed each previous war, then it 
will have been worthwhile.” seem gy 

Today bankers appreciate fully the challenge 
and opportunities inherent in the current, crucial 
situation. They are aware that we cannot afford a 
substantial decrease in our national income. They 
remember that 85 billion dollars in national in- 
come in 1929 stimulated an era of unparalleled 
prosperity. Yet they know that now a national in- 
come of 85 billion dollars would simply provoke 
a deep depression. Last year, by way of contrast, 
our national income was estimated in excess of 
140 billion dollars. How can we prevent a serious 
slump from this level during the years ahead in order to stay within 
reason near our upward swing of widespread employment and high 
industrial activity, and preserve our very democracy? 

There is only one answer, as bankers see it. The incentive for free 
enterprise to make money must not be stifled. How else will the 
depositors’ dollars flow at an accelerated pace through the arteries of 
trade in the form of loans, into farming and foreign trade, building 
and construction, mining and manufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing, transportation and communication, and into all other avenues of 
our dynamic, national economic life? 

How else can we now and until the end of the war raise 10 billion 
dollars per year, about one-half through taxation, for governmental 
expenditures? How else can we carry a huge post-war national debt 
of 250 to 300 billion dollars without a day of reckoning? How other- 
wise can we manage a certain amount of inevitable inflation, typical 
of all wars, climaxing in price levels that seldom, if ever, return to 
pre-war standards? 

Perhaps there was detected a somewhat somber attitude in the face 
of these disconcerting issues at the annual convention this year in 
Dallas of the Texas Bankers’ Association. Its tone was not really 
alarmist or pessimistic. It was realistic. Bankers have a habit of get- 
ting down to deep-searching and far-reaching fundamentals. They 
appraise with a banker’s wisdom and courage the substance rather 
than the form, the true relationship between assets and liabilities on 
each side of the ledger, the real measure of solid solvency. It is this 
very mental slant, combining caution with courage, that has enabled 
banking institutions to weather the dislocating storms of successive 
crises, panics and wars throughout the history of our republic. 

Possibly W. Randolph Burgess, vice president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, sounded the keynote in Dallas as effectively as 
anyone. He reminded the some thousand Texas bankers assembled at 
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(Continued on Page 25) 
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How to Set Up a Pension Plan 


Retirement Program to Provide Employees With Sense of Security 


Can Be Adapted to Meet Needs of Small as Well as Big Business 


UCH is being said in business circles 
1VH today about pension plans. One of 
the misconceptions respecting them is 
that they are adaptable only to the large 
business with many hundreds of em- 
ployees. This is not true. 

From available records, it would ap- 
pear that pension 
and profit sharing 
plans had their or- 
igin in small busi- 
nesses. A plan was 
inaugurated in 1794 
by Albert Gallatin in 
his glass works in 
Pennsylvania. Gal- 
latin was a progres- 
sive business man 
who served as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury during the Jefferson 
and Madison administrations. In 1842, 
Maison Leclaire, a Parisian house paint- 
er and a decorator, instituted a profit 
sharing plan that received wide publicity 
and which stood as an example of the 
practical methods of reconciling and unit- 
ing the interests of employee and em- 
ployer for nearly a century. 





JOHN P. COSTELLO 


Many moderate sized business organ- 
izations over the years have provided for 
faithful and efficient employees by the 
granting of pensions in instances where 
disability or old age necessitated the re- 
tirement of workers. This usually has 
been a personal and informal arrange- 
ment granted by the head of the concern 
for an employee whose financial status 
and family problems were matters of de- 
tailed knowledge to him. 

Formally funded plans in use today in 
larger corporations are adaptable to 
smaller or medium organizations. Mere 
size is not the determining factor. Were 
this the case, the number of plans that 
might be placed in force could be quickly 
determined by those interested in this 
field and efforts concentrated on those 
corporations to secure 100 per cent 
adoption. 

From the standpoint of providing re- 
tirement income as a supplement to the 
bare minimum of Social Security, it is 
well that the modern formal plan is read- 
ily adaptable to the small business since 
there are hundreds of these concerns to 
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every large corporation, and their total 
payroll goes into the hands of a much 
greater percentage of working America. 
Since one of the objects of a pension 
plan is to provide a sense of security to 
employees, it is needed as much by the 
little business as by the large one. Cer- 
tainly, the employee of a small concern 
has a deeper sense of insecurity in his 


By John P. Costello 


Chartered Life Underwriter 


job than have the workers in the big cor- 
porations. When conditions are not pros- 
pering with the small business it is not 
necessary that the employee see a finan- 
cial statement to confirm the fact. It is 
apparent in the atmosphere of the office. 

When times are bad, the small business 
is the first to trim its sails. By virtue of 
its size it is in position to make quicker 
adjustments to conditions than is the 
larger concern. Then, too, the small busi- 
ness man feels the shifts in economic 
trends sooner. The cancellation of a few 
orders may change the entire outlook for 
that year. The small organization is faced 
with keen competition and must be con- 
stantly on the alert to satisfy and keep its 
good customers. Its employees, therefore, 
must have a greater sense of individual 
responsibility for the welfare of the con- 
cern since their jobs may depend on de- 
velopments which would leave the large 
corporation unaffected. 


A major difference between small and 
large businesses is that the small business 
needs advice from outside counsel in the 
preparation and the installation of a pen- 
sion plan, and also subsequent assistance 


Purely Personal: 


John P. Costello has been an agent for 
the Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
of Dallas since January 2, 1922, when he 
entered the selling field after three years 
in the home office. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Dallas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and recently retired as presi- 
dent of the Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He was the first in his company 
to receive the Chartered Life Underwriter 
designation from the American College of 
Life Underwriters, and has been president 
of the Dallas Chapter, American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. First 
chairman of the Leaders’ Round Table of 
Texas, he has continuously qualified for 
membership in the group. 


as new problems arise, while the large 
business has a staff, well departmental- 
ized, which is adequate for most pur- 
poses, 

The officials of a smaller corporation, 
in beginning the consideration of a plan 
as a means of securing and holding ef- 
ficient. loyal employees and of providing 
for their retirement, usually have two 
questions in mind. They are: 

What kind of a package of benefits 
should we buy? 


What will the package cost? 

These are good questions and they 
should be followed immediately by an- 
other: Pe 

Can our business afford the cost? 

The answers to these basic queries can 
be found by the pension planner only by 
securing from the employer certain data 
as to the number and ages of employees 
to be included in a plan, their salaries or 
wages, kind and amount of benefits to 
be purchased, and numerous other items. 
With this information before him, a plan 
can be prepared. At that stage and not 
before, the pension planner and the of- 
ficials of a corporation can reach a final 
decision as to what the corporation can 
get for the money it can afford to spend. 

These statements imply a warning: 
There is no such thing as a ready made 
pension plan which can be fitted to the 
needs of a particular corporation as a 
glove fits the hand. Some fingers would 
be too long and some too short or, in oth- 
er words, some executives and other em- 
ployees would not be well cared for while 
others would be so handsomely provided 
for that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would not pass the plan. These are only 
two of the reasons why a ready made plan 
would not fit; the pension needs of all 
corporations are different even though 
they are making and selling the same 
product to the same customers. 

The small business would do well to 
stay away from a self-administered plan 
which is suitable for a very large corpo- 
ration where the broad sweep of proba- 
bilities can be computed and harnessed 
into an actuarially sound plan. 

Numerous developments of recent years 
have’made their impact on the thinking 


of smaller corporations on the subject of 
(Continued on Page 2% 
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DALLAS RETAILERS 


BACK THE 


ALLAS retailers in June put their 
shoulders to the wheel to help the 
city achieve its biggest war-time money- 
raising assignment—a quota of $74,850,- 
000 for the Fifth War Loan—and at press 
time the employees of the retail stores, 
each with a $300 quota in E Bonds, had 
accounted for more than $2,000,000 of 
sales. 

With the retailers uniting through the 
Dallas Retail Merchants’ Association, a 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, to concentrate their efforts on 
selling E Bonds, the sales people opened 
their solicitation following individual 
rallies by the larger stores and a combin- 
ed meeting of the employees of the small- 
er stores at the Melba Theater. 

During the first week of the campaign 
the retail merchants devoted store win- 
dows to the display of ordnance materiel 
produced in the Dallas area including the 
4,000-pound block buster bomb. During 
the third week of the drive the store win- 
dows were given over to aircraft displays 
through the co-operation of North Ameri- 
can Aviation. 

The larger stores set up their own bond 


ATTACK 


selling booths and the smaller stores join- 
ed in community booths. Patriotic de- 
corations were put up throughout the 
downtown business district. 

Retail bond salesmen were fired to ac- 
tion at the combined rally of the smaller 





here—it’s INVASION, America! 


their lives. 


Thinking of Buying a Bond? 


Men are dying while You make up your Mind 
Let’s face it. The toughest stage of the war is 


This month men aren’t THINKING of attack- 
ing the enemy on bloody invasion fronts. They’re 
DOING it NOW—and it’s costing a lot of them 


Think of this HARD when you’re THINK- 
ING of DOUBLING your bond purchases dur- 
ing the 5th War Loan Drive. Think of the tired, 
the maimed, the captured and the dying. Then 
stop THINKING and start BUYING. 


braham-Brown Shoe Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





5” WAR LOAN 





BACK THE 
INVASION 
WITH 
MORE BONDS 











—Photos by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 
MUSIC by the Naval Air Station band highlighted the War 
Bond rally of retail employees at the Melba Theater. All- 
out for the Fifth was the keynote sounded by W. A. Green, 
Jr., (right) chairman of the retailers’ bond selling division. 





store employees by talks by heroes who 
have returned from the battlefronts. The 
program arranged under the direction of 
W. A. Green, Jr., chairman of the retail- 
ers’ bond selling division, and R. C. Dol- 
bin, executive secretary of the Dallas Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, included 
messages from Lieut. Millard H. Marlow, 
who was overseas two years and partici- 
pated in the invasion of the Solomons, 
New Georgia, Munda, Fiji and Gilbert 
Islands; and Lieut. Cullen Cole, para- 
trooper from San Angelo, who landed 
eighteen miles beyond the German lines 
at Salerno. Several musical numbers were 
presented by the band and mixed chorus 
from the Dallas Naval Air Station. 
Charles Meeker was master of ceremo- 
nies, and Dwight Brown presented organ 
music. 

“Under your able leadership, Dallas is 
the city in America the retailers should 
watch in War Bond promotion,” F. E. 
Pulte, Jr., Washington, chief of the retail 
stores section of the War Finance Divis- 
ion of the Treasury Department, wrote 
Mr. Green. “Congratulations for the in- 
genuity displayed in your promotion. 
Congratulations for a swell job.” 


J. B. Adoue, Jr., of Dallas has been 
elected a director on the national board 
of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
to represent the Southwest for a three- 
year term. 
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HELPING TO GET the Fifth War Loan drive off to a flying start, the retail stores devoted windows to 

the exhibit of ordnance materiel which War Bonds help produce in the Dallas area. Pictured are the 

winning displays in a window contest: Sanger Brothers, top; Neiman-Marcus Company, center; and 

A. Harris & Company, bottom, which won $100, $50 and $25 War Bond prizes for the display man 

agers of the respective stores, R. E. Moriarty, Guy H. Malloy and Ted M. Solomon. Judges included 

Mrs. Dennis C. Colwell, Mrs. Leon Price, Mrs. Charles V. Campbell, L. A. Stewart, Lynn Crossley and 
George L. MacGregor, chairman. 
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What. Others Say | 








Marc Greene in the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin: 


Dallas, Texas—Texas is a big State. 
That is not so trite as it sounds because 
I am not talking about physical area. | 
am talking about people, industries, out- 
look, aspirations—and tremendous war 
effort. 

Even the people of Texas, especially 
the men, are big people, stalwart, robust 
and full of drive. 

In Dallas I find a town that is the most 
important one for half a thousand miles 
around, important in every way and, 
though conscious of its importance, never 
boastful. 

Dallas is one of the great aircraft man- 
ufacturing centers of the country. That 
alone would put Dallas in the forefront 
of America’s many “war cities,” but there 
is much more here. 

The city is the trading center for a vast 
agricultural district, mostly cotton and 
cereals. Production is somewhat restrict- 
ed now, of course, because so many farm 
workers are in war industries. But after 
the war the region expects to go back to 
agriculture on a large scale. 

As in other parts of the South future 
emphasis will be put on the production 
of long-staple cotton, and mechanical 
farming will almost entirely replace the 
hand-planting and picking of generations. 
Texas farmers will, the Chamber of Com- 
merce people assure you, 20 mechanized 
altogether after the war. Dairying and 
fruit-growing will be the most important 
secondary industries, and Texas farms 
will help you catch up on the butter you 
have gone without. 

Bigness everywhere. Up here on the 
twenty-first floor—yes, that’s the kind of 
hotels they have in Texas to be in keep- 
ing with the general aspect of things—on 
the twenty-first floor I can look out over 
the town, its population today swelled to 
half a million, and contemplate the level 
country stretching away like a mighty 
sea to the clear-defined horizons. 

And if I were to go down and take a 
cross-country trolley that speeds along 
at 50 miles an hour when it gets outside 
the city limits on its way to Waco or up to 
Sherman or Denison, or almost any- 
where, I should find myself riding 
through vast sweeps of cereal and vege- 


table producing land whose rich black 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Texas Central Airways Formed to Give 
Daily Service to Dallas Trade Area 


O provide daily trade area air trans- 

portation between Dallas and com- 
munities within a 250-mile radius, a 
group of Dallas business men have or- 
ganized Texas Central Airways, Inc., and 
filed an application with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for authority to fly the 
proposed routes. 

B. F. McLain, president of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, is president of 
the new airline, and J. Ben Critz, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Chamber, is secretary-treasurer. Other in- 
corporators include Nathan Adams, Fred 
F. Florence, J. Hart Willis, Lawrence S. 
Pollock, Ernest R. Tennant, R. L. Thorn- 
ton and T. E. Braniff. 

The Dallas business leaders have sub- 
scribed $100,000 of the $500,000 cap- 
ital stock of Texas Central Airways, and 
it is the plan of the incorporators to of- 
fer stock to business men of Fort Worth 
and other cities in the trade area to be 


e ELECTRA 


26 Mw 


served by the new airways. A hearing on 
the application for authority to operate, 
which was filed before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at a pre-conference hear- 
ing in Washington June 7, is expected to 
be held before the end of the year. Mean- 
while briefs are being prepared and other 
exhibit data are being accumulated to 
support the application. 

The Dallas Chamber of Commerce has 
spearheaded the organization of the new 
airline, to be locally managed and op- 
erated, as a logical step for assuring 
adequate facilities for the smaller com- 
munities in the Dallas trade area in the 
post-war development of air transporta- 
tion. The service is being set up to pro- 
vide safe and economical passenger, mail 
and cargo transportation. It is estimated 
that more than 70 per cent of the pas- 


sengers will use the service to come to 
Dallas, shop or attend to other business, 
go to a movie or take in some other 
form of entertainment and return to their 
home community the same day. The re- 
mainder will use the trade area airline to 
make connections at Dallas with a trunk 
airline providing service to other parts 
of the United States and other nations. 
It is also indicated that more than 90 per 
cent of the people in the Dallas trade 
area will live within less than one hour’s 
driving time of an airport for the trade 
area service. 

Use of a special type of plane for the 
trade area routes is being proposed, a 
twin-engined ship for safety, capable of 
carrying ten passengers, with pilot and 
co-pilot and with substantial cargo and 
mail space. The plane will be designed 

(Continued on Page 16) 


THE MAP SHOWS the proposed routes to be covered by a new airline organized by a group of Dal- 
las business men to meet needs of trade area communities in post-war development of aviation. 
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School Enrollment 








*For D 
February 29 (Fourth War Loan Drive). 





Greater Dallas (Estimate based on increase in 
gg ee ee nee 
Dallas County (Estimate based on pro- 
jection of Greater Dallas’ growth) 500,000 


1935 54,367 1940 53,701 
1936 54,466 1941 53,253 
1937 54,529 1942 53,553 
1938 53,959 1943 54,413 
i .. 54,313 
Bank Debits 1943 1944 
ee $ 421,032,047 $ 501,569,000 
SR ge. 378,936,000 546,209,000 
J SEE 466,029,000 517,331,000 
NE eests hese ttn, tt 480,428,000 509,363,000 
SESE Renee nt 427,725,000 511,070,000 
| SESESRIET SRP rene eee 447,316,000 
_ eee 446,883.000 
See 434,548,000 
September __._... BRE 2s 550,366,000 
eee 486,385,000 
November..........___.. aN 478,815,000 
December.....................- 570,528,000 
ae . $5,602,217,000 
Bank Clearings 1943 1944 
OO ee D $ 410,975,976 482.244,059 
February... es 362,696,361 461,945,682 
Sea ee 458,545,832 507,455,896 
ag Fe he, 453,134,669 464,688,333 
SS eee 421,752,649 466,689,863 
ee 452,083,211 
I eck 5 439,863,099 
ae 423,923,356 
September....................- 506,512,325 
eee 480,177,870 
November.....................- 473,292,356 
December ...................... 494,957,110 
| $5,377,914,815 
Postal Receipts 1943 1944 
ee $ 420,690 $ 492,763 
OS ES Ere eer see 447,624 501,186 
I ES eee 485,740 525,096 
SS eee Beene 459,682 524,891 
ce IIIS a 436,951 549,032 
RA eens 445,731 
“Se eee eee 442,686 
TONE oo tas ccs nakace= 453,858 
September ......................... 502,831 
IN eo Seyi ce en clo 512,785 
November......................-.--- 504,883 
INE oe cs 634,476 
arenes $5,746,272 
Building Permits 1943 1944 
(Greater Dallas) 
i RSet eee $ 160,391 $1,367,372 
ee eee 149,604 312,729 
SE eee eer ees 135,896 433,797 
Je aera 140,637 708,293 
_ ES a ee eee 216,349 1,490,192 
SR a eee ve eee 277,761 
| enact ener 634,918 
ae eee 755,350 
September..................-------- 359,791 
er 1,161,384 
ee 966,624 
ee 576,164 
eres $5,534,869 Bian . 


Water Connections 





Total........ $75,090,163.65 


Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the North American airplane 
manufacturing plants and the Navai Air Station), Garland (site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, Pleas- 
other Dallas County communities. 


1943 1944 
SRMRET....-.-<2-. 2002. 85,702 86,859 
February... 85,979 87,049 
March....... 85,890 87,183 
April 85,920 87,520 
May 86,016 87,799 
ae eee ee eee Perae sees 86,140 
| ee 86,140 
August... nc 86,146 
September... 86,221 
October.. 86,343 
November... 86,480 
December.....................-..... 86,592 
Telephone Connections 1943 1944 
January........_.... 117,844 122,883 
February get 119,012 123,084 
WRN ooo edeceecieedsews 120,085 123,430 
|| 121,218 123,543 
Se SEE a en oe 121,848 123,577 
SS rk is Se rei so, 121,555 
CS nee ne ere ee eter 121,446 
NE 5 5. 3c pass cies vee dat deateae s 121,714 
September... 122,226 
ee ee eee 122,798 
November.............. 122,935 
December........................ 122,970 
Gas Connections 1943 1944 
ae 94,278 96,220 
February.........................2......-- 94,397 96,438 
PRMMNNE R582 os codec otwdeiecnsahweveuscies 94,517 96,568 
Ll ee eee 94,606 96,869 
ES er eer eee eee 94,765 97,174 
Lo eee ee eee eee 94,832 
smh oe iat Scien sen dadedecudecadhd 94,848 
Ca a a ee 94,910 
ag, re 95,091 
Lo er 95,397 
November........... Seketeraketpaceen : 95,779 
December...................... Edtnande as 95,997 
Electric Meters 1943 1944 
ee 99,615 102,332 
February 99,770 ~ 102,599 
March 99,887 102,943 
/ Sa 100,085 103,273 
ee eee 100,343 103,640 
oo ee eee 100,502 
IS isicd etrac acaba cacccimntudaaetess 100.681 
DL SE ee ee eee 100,867 
September 101,111 
.,  ——— 101,435 
November.........--.....--.---.------..----- 101,769 
RMI as Sachs sis soshans 102,120 
War Bonds and 
Stamps 1943 1944 
DC en $ 3,453,268.75 $ 
February... ......  2,036,137.50 £72,912,806.50 
March 3,548,035.50 2,979,333.25 
| Se 9,031,034.00 3,761,463.25 
re 4,272,300.00 3,224,320.25 
re eee 2,962,831.25 
: | ae Soa eee 3,673,973.50 
(ee 2,792,742.15 
September... *35,051,712.00 
October............... _ +1,440,658.00 
November............... 2,877,005.75 
December.........__.. 3,450,464.25 


riod, September 1 through October 16 (Third War Loan Drive). #For period, October 17 through October 31. ¢For period, January 1 through 
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NEW C. OF C. MEMBERS 


New members of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce include the following, listed 
with firm representatives, addresses and 
type of business: 

O. S. Bruck, Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing; advertising. 

Leche & Leche, Inc., Texas Bank Build- 
ing; Miles Leche; advertising. 

Sharpe & Company, Texas Bank Build- 
ing; W. P. Gandy; publishers. 

Stevens Studios, 1101 Iowa; W. O 
Stevens; portrait photographer. 

Horn-Williams Motor Company, 701 
North Pearl; J. J. Horn. 

Connell-Roper-Harvey Company,2816 
Commerce; J. S. Connell; auto parts. 
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The Cox Fence Company, 2425 Pa- 


cific; J. D. Cox. 


Paul R. Winston Company, 206 Con- 
struction Building; L. L. Perrine; pump- 


ing and power plant equipment. 

Servel, Inc., 706 Lone Star Gas Build- 
ing; Seward Abbott; gas refrigerators. 

Bankston-Hall Motors, 2311 Main 
Street; W. O. Bankston. 

C. T. Dryz, 100614 Commerce Street: 
manufacturer’ s representative. 

Gordon Edwards Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 115 South Poydras; Gordon Ed- 
wards. 

Movietone Frocks, Inc., 508 Wholesale 
Merchants Building; Leon Aronson. 


—Photo by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 





FRAMED PREPARATORY to being delivered to new members being recruited in the current post-war 

preparedness campaign of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, stacks of 1944 membership certificates 

soaring ceiling-ward in the membership department office are being given a final check by Chairman 

William S. Henson of the membership committee, with the aid of Miss Lorean McKeage, secretary in 

the department. More than 300 new members have been added during the current phase of the 
Chamber's long-range membership building program. 
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Kriss Style Shop, 1104 Elm Street; 
Alex Kriss. 

Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, 2423 Caro- 
line; F. W. Glitsch, Jr.; oil field supplies, 

Lowe and Campbell Athletic Goods 
Company, 2115 Commerce. 

Glick Millinery Company, 1314 Elm 
Street; Louis Glick. 

John R. Mitchell Gun & Lock Store, 
204 North Ervay. 

Hobbs Trailer Equipment Company, 
1302 Ross; R. S. Christopherson. 

Charles Scribners Sons, 206 Texas 
Bank Building; A. L. V. Herbert; pub- 
lishers. 

Ed M. Rutledge, 1320 Wood Street; 
printing. 

Ed Maher, 420 North Harwood; Ford 
dealer. 

Pease Printing Company, 
Kinney; Ralph W. Pease. 

Oak Cliff Tribune, 213 East Jefferson; 
B. Walker Brown. 

L. E. Livingston, 3921 Purdue; sales 
engineer. 

Suggs Office Supply Company, 421 
South Ervay; D. B. Suggs. 

Texas Cartage Company, 2300 Hick- 
ory; C. W. Gearner. 

Denison Studios, 110214 Elm; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. Beal; portrait photog- 
raphers. 

Texas Abstract & Title Company of 
Dallas, 1106 Main; T. W. Archer. 

Barnett & Wright Optical Company, 
206 Medical Arts Building; L. C. Farr. 

Harry Dugan, 1806-10 Elm Street; 
millinery. 

Alamo Art Studio, 3318 North. Fitz- 
hugh; Lee A. Bedford; wood novelties. 

Ingram Lee, 1901-5 Tower Petroleum 
Building; insurance. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
506 Tower Petroleum Building; C. W. 
Hollingshead. 

Berger Millinery Company, 915 Com- 
merce; Sam Berger. 

Guillot Mortgage Company, 601 Re- 
public Bank Building; M. H. Guillot; 
real estate and loans. 

Acme Machine Works, 
Market Street; A. J. Rohling. 

Simpson Printing Company, 201 
Wholesale Merchants Building; A. I. 
Simpson; commercial printing. 

Southwestern Retailer, 401 South Poy- 
dras; Annabel Hoyt; trade publication. 

Payne and Kuhn, 320 Olive Street; 
W. H. Kuhn; plumbing and heating. 

The Conover Company, 1703 South 
Lamar; H. A. Conover; dishwashing 
machinery. 

The Yeager Company, 703 Elm Street; 
Fred T. Deahl; radio service. 
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E. H. Covington and Company, 416 
Second Avenue; E. H. Covington; weld- 
ing, pipe construction. 

H. L. Peterson Company, 224 West 
Commerce; Fred Peterson; farm ma- 
chinery. 

Morey and Morey, 300-304 Praetorian 
Building; David Morey, Jr.; sanitary en- 
gineering and water purification. 

Forney Engineering Company, 3010 
Main Street; Ross Forney; engineering. 

Taylor-Howe-Snowden Radio Sales; 
806 Tower Petroleum Building; Guy 
Bradford. 

Murphy Motors, Inc., 1715 North 
Akard; Pat Murphy. 

Bonnie Blue Shoppe, 1707-A Main 
Street; Esther Smalkin. 

Leighton Manufacturing Company, 
208 South Lamar; Max Feldman. 

W. C. Hixson Company, 1610 Bryan 
Street; Jack H. Hixson. 

Adams Candy Company, 709-11 South 
Ervay; B. F. Lewis. 

David M. Snell, Jr., 111 Guardian Life 
Building. 

J. H. Snell, 300 Southwestern Life 
Building; general insurance. 

Dr. Sam L. Scothorn, Andrews Build- 
ing. 

es Tire Tread Service, Inc., 
3137 Ross Avenue; L. S. Lord. 

Republic Barber Shop, 616 Republic 
Bank Building; J. N. Wood. 

Dallas Aviation School, Love Field; 
W. R. Ross. 

Southwestern Medical College, 2211 
Oak Lawn Avenue; Dr. Don Slaughter, 
dean. 

Leader Millinery Company, 1306 Elm 
Street; Milton Herzstein. 

Ross Radio Company, 4110 Ross Av- 
enue; Mike Endrizzi. 


Cedar Crest Hats, Inc., 208 South La- x 


mar; Harry Wineberger. 

Herbie Lee Hat Company, 110814 
Commerce; Irving Goldstrich. 

Texas Quality Newspapers, Inc., 1219 
Liberty Bank Building; C. W. Hurley. 

Timkin Roller Bearing Company, 409 
Olive Street; H. W. Trump. 

Monarch Bearing Company, 
Main Street; Joseph Polakoff. 

Technical Products, Inc., 802 Trunk; 
A. B. Farrington. 

Lane Plating Works, 914 College; F. 
E. Lane. 

Howard W. Durham, 808 Wilson 
Building; real estate. 

Seiber Rubber Stamp Manufacturing 
Company, 120914 Main Street; Clarence 
P. Hawks. 
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YES 9 
THIS MAY Be 
VicTORY YEAR 








... you and every American on the home front does his 
part NOW, not six months from now. Our Armed 
Forces are on the eve of a great offensive. They must 
have plenty of ships, planes, tanks and guns to make 
their attack a success. They are depending on US. The 
sooner we do our part, the sooner they can do theirs. 
Let’s all buy an extra War Bond today! 


Lets All 
BACK THE ATTACK 








TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSING CO. 


Avery and Beckley Streets 
Phone Riverside-4651 
Dallas, Texas 





Texas Pre-Fab “Victory” Homes are 
available now to those who can 
qualify for their purchase. 











Sue Ellen Hat Company, 100914 Elm 
Street; Sydney Goldstrich. 

Marrs-Mundy-Quill, 3000 Maple; Ed- 
ward Marrs; funeral directors. 

Mid-Continent Engineering Company, 
Box 5373; W. J. Mattenly. 

Texas Electric Supply Company, 3311 
Knox Street; W. R. Dalton. 

Tom A. Berryman, Republic Bank 
Building; general insurance. 

Pension Analysis Bureau, 1502 Dallas 
National Bank Building; Walter A. Ditz- 
ler. 

Nash Kelvinator Sales Corporation, 
705 Young Street; C. T. Smith. 

The Aviation News, Box 2293; A. D. 
Cory. 

J. S. Lerner’s Vogue, 1416 Elm Street; 
Polyanna Stephens. 

Southern Engine and Pump Company, 
1307 Pacific; F. B. Welch. 

Visual Education Inc., Gulf States 
Building; G. H. Mitchell. 

Dallas Dictating Machine Company, 
1322 Wood Street; C. L. Godwin. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, 2208 South St. Paul Street; C. A. 
Vernon, Jr. 

Style Bag and Hat Company, 90714 
Commerce; T. Pergament. 

Smallwood Manufacturing Company, 
4307 Colonial; D. L. Smallwood. 

Turner’s, Main and Murphy Streets; 
Harry Turner. 


Westcott & Greiss Inc., 1313 Magnolia 
Building; H. W. Wahl; industrial equip- 
ment. 

W. Floyd Brittson, 1007 Main Street; 
investments. 

C. M. Markham, 1226 Allen Building; 
casualty insurance. 

Coronado Exploration Corporation, 
Continental Building; J. C. Karcher. 

Preston A. Weatherred, 1809 Mercan- 
tile Bank Building; industrial counsel. 

Crow and Herrmann, 1101 Liberty 
Bank Building; J. B. Crow, Jr.; ac- 
countants and auditors. 

Automotive Industries Service, Inc., 
2033 Commerce; O. D. Buford; automo- 
tive distributors. 

Hussmann Ligonier Company, 2038 
Commerce Street; E. C. Behnken; com- 
mercial refrigeration. 

Dal-Tex Auto Supply Company, 2200 
Commerce Street; J. G. Blanchette; tires. 

American Crayon Company, Second 
Unit, Santa Fe Building; J. H. Hendrick. 

The Katz Agency, Inc., 918 Republic 
Bank Building; Frank D. Brimm; news- 
paper and radio properties. 

Coburn Buxton, 1303 Dallas National 
Bank Building; transportation advertis- 
ing. 

Jaffee Cotton Products Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Box 5184; H. S. Jaffee. 

Texas Letter Company, 310 Southland 
Life Building; Louis I. Yeidel; letter 
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service. 








dfs 








Wox P. op: 


A mountain girl visited the dentist. He was 
cleaning out a cavity with compressed air 
when the girl flinched. 


“Do you feel that air?” he inquired. 


“That air what?” said she. 


SS 


* Gaylord Container Corporation 


The best in Corrugated Boxes 


Dallas, Texas 
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Joe A. Irwin, 309 Andrews Building; 
real estate. 

Mode O’Day, 1412 Elm Street; Arnold 
J. Wright; ladies’ ready-to-wear. 

P. E. Workman Company, 1131 Lib- 
erty Bank Building; electrical contrac- 
tors. 

Stephens-Jones & Brown, Ltd., Second 
Unit, Santa Fe Building; E. A. Abra- 
hams; wholesale dry goods. 

Dallas Post Card Company, 3414 Jun- 
ius Street; LeRoy Moore. 

The Selig Company of Texas, 2207 
Commerce Street; Henry B. Siegel; dis- 
infectants, floor wax, janitor supplies, 
liquid soap. 

Orkin Jewelry Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Southland Life Building; Robert 
H. Orkin. 

Floyd Garrett Company, 3306 Knox 
Street; general insurance. 


Texas Prudential Insurance Company, 


608-12 Burt Building; J. H. Thomas. 

Charles N. Fried, Gulf States Building ; 
jeweler. 

Pierce P. Brooks, 1530 Irwin-Keasler 
Building; general insurance. 

Industrial Properties Corporation, 401 
Republic Bank Building; Lester A. Rus- 
sell. 

Lawrence Miller, 2105 Tower Petro- 
leum Building; real estate. 

D. H. Morrison, 1619 First National 
Bank Building; real estate. 

Levine and Weltman, 1105 Commerce; 
Morris Levine; wholesale dry goods. 

S. P. Comiotti, 1515 First National 
Bank Building; real estate. 


Farm & Home Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, 1105 Main Street; Roy C. 
Thompson. 


Texas Central Airways 
(Continued from Page 12) j 

for a high degree of maneuverability in 
order to assure landings and take-offs 
from small rural airports. The plane will 
also be of a design that will permit the 
co-pilot to ticket the passengers en route. 
Passenger steps will fold into the plane 
and the door will be controlled from the 
cockpit. 

The organizers of Texas Central Air- 
ways are basing their setup on a plan 
outlined to them by Mr. Braniff, presi- 
dent of Braniff Airways, who developed 
the plan after the Civil Aeronautics 
Board requested existing airlines to make 
a study of the problem and submit sug- 
gestions for connecting smaller commun- 
ities by air service with trade centers. 
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IN DALLAS Last Month 


Sam McCorkle is the new president 
of the Dallas Lions’ Club. Other of- 
ficers include: C. A. Tatum, Will C. 
Grant and R. B. Munson, vice presi- 
dents; A. Cole Stephens, secretary- 
treasurer; and Frank Jensen, editor of 
the “Bulletin.” 


q tv 7 


Mrs. Alta Ewalt Evans, editor of the 
“Southern Union News” of the Southern 
Union Gas Company, Dallas, has been 
elected president of the National Council 
of Industrial Editors’ Associations. She 
is also president of the Southwestern As- 
sociation of Industrial Editors. 


oA : i 


Walter Rogers of Dallas has been 
named to the Republican Texas State 
headquarters committee. 


.  ¥$ 


Mayor Woodall Rodgers of Dallas 
is the recipient of a scroll presented by 
officials of “El Congresso,” semi-official 
Mexico City publication, for “sincere 
and effective work done for the benefit 
of the local Mexican colony.” Presenta- 
tion was made by a delegation from 
Mexico City comprising J. P. Putegnat, 
Lieut. Carlos Basabe, Jr., and Lieut. 
Manuel Colsa Petitpain. 


ie 


J. D. Peterson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Sales Managers’ Club 
for the coming year. Other officers in- 
clude: Jack B. Dale, first vice presi- 
dent; Jim Temple, second vice presi- 
dent; and Guy Draper, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors include Ronald 
Marks, Parry McClure, Frank Hel- 
ler, N. G. Wolf, David Smith, Porter 
Burgess and R. A. Nungesser. 


, | ¥ 


Five Dallasites have been named to 
committees of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce as follows: Jack Frost and 
A. Starke Taylor, agricultural com- 
mittee; Sawnie R. Aldredge, taxation 
and government committee; Victor H. 
Schoffelmayer, foods and feed process- 
ing committee; and E. L. Smith, post- 
war planning committee. 


, F #¢ 


Milt Pandres, formerly advertising 
manager for Titche-Goettinger Com- 
pany, with a background of twenty-five 
years of department store promotion, has 
opened his own advertising agency in 
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Heads Traffic League 





Sam Goodstein, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
president of the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League. Frank A. Leffingwell of 
Dallas has been named secretary-treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Alice W. Burkett of Dal- 


las, assistant secretary. 


609 Texas Bank Building to plan, write 
and place all forms of advertising. 
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F. W. Hale of Dallas has been named 
vice chairman and O. G. Revoire of 
Dallas, treasurer of the Longhorn Chap- 
ter, Dallas-Fort Worth Area, of the so- 
ciety of Aircraft Industrial Engineers. 

+ i “i 


E. L. DeGolyer and Lewis W. Mac- 
Naughton of Dallas have been elected to 
the board of directors of the Republic 
Natural Gas Company. 

¥ A gy 

Dr. Paul M. Rattan has been elected 
medical director of the Great National 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas. 

ae 

New president of the Park Cities Dads’ 
Club for the coming year is Harold M. 
Young. Ernest L. Tutt and Alfonso 
Ragland, Jr., are vice presidents; Arch 
H. McCulloch is secretary; and J. Neal 
Mancill, treasurer. 

a 
The central committee in charge of 


financing the Dallas Historical Society’s 
Hall of State project is headed by Dr. 
E. H. Cary as chairman, with R. R. 
Gilbert as vice chairman. Other com- 
mittee members include Murrell L. 
Buckner, Myron Everts, E. L. Flip- 
pen, N. G. Guiberson, W. J. Morris, 
Paul W. Platter, Lawrence S. Pol- 
lock, Hugo W. Schoellkopf and Les- 
lie Waggener. 


y y v 


Joseph B. Wells has joined the Dal- 
las advertising agency of Herbert Rogers 
Company as account manager and mar- 
keting counselor. 

or # 


Mrs. Ruth Fredde, past president of 
the Insurance Women of Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Insurance Wom- 
en of Texas, a newly formed organiza- 
tion. Eliza Van Gordon of Dallas is 
corresponding secretary of the new 
group. 

LA Y v 


Mrs. Lorene Norris has been elected 
president of the Insurance Women of 
Dallas. Other officers include: Mrs. 
Helen Webster and Rosemary Hern- 
don, vice presidents; Elta Ross, record- 








Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


the pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 
square foot units at very 


moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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a. FOR 


Suns, 


A Blood Test Now May 
be the Most Important Step 
You Ever Took in Your Life 


Whether you think you have venereal disease or not 
(syphilis or gonorrhea) you should have a blood 
test made periodically. That’s the only way you can 
KNOW FOR SURE! 





The best thing to do is to go to your family doc- 
tor for a blood test now. It may be the most impor- 
tant step you ever took in your life. Or, call C-3600, 
for names of reputable physicians or go to Free 
Clinic, basement, Parkland Hospital. ... KNOW 
FOR SURE! 





VLNEREAL DISEASE 
MEANS 


WICTORY 
DELAYED 


DALLAS VENEREAL DISEASE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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ing secretary; Alma Daigle, corre- 
sponding secretary, and Thelma Switz- 
er, treasurer. 
7 i i 
Julian M. Simmons, who has been 
in the real estate and mortgage business 
in Dallas for many years, has been 
named manager and assistant secretary 
of the Dallas office of the Guaranty Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 1201 
Commerce. 
v vy f 
Named to serve as co-chairmen of the 
committee of the Texas Motor Trans- 
portation Association in the national 
membership drive launched by member 
affiliates of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation are Howard Hayden and Fred 
Gillette of Dallas. 


v y 


R. F. Nicholson has been elected vice 
president and cashier of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, which he joined 
in 1925 as comptroller. 

yor 

A. W. Amell has purchased the 
Askew Company, 1201 Elm, office supply 
firm, from L. E. Askew, who had oper- 
ated the concern for the last twenty-two 
years. 

yr? 

G. B. Dealey of Dallas has been 
elected to membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa associates. 

yor? 

John W. Philp of Dallas has been 
elected chairman of the Republican 
Texas state executive committee, which 
he has long served as secretary-treasurer. 

cr 2 

George A. Nicoud of Dallas has been 
elected secretary of the Texas organiza- 
tion of Knights of Columbus. 

7 J 5 A 

Burton Riordan, on the sales staff 
of Bristol-Myers Company, New York, 
for the last nineteen years, has been ap- 
pointed branch manager at Dallas, with 
offices at 919 Republic Bank Building. 

££ + 

Joseph F. Leopold, a former divi- 
sion manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has been 
appointed Texas manager for the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association with 
headquarters in the Liberty Bank Build- 
ing. 

yor 

James H. Bond of Dallas, regional 
war manpower commissioner-director for 
Texas, has been named president of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services. 
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E. J. Reeves of Dallas has been con- 
tinued as president for another term of 
the Texas Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Officials. 

y 4 

Joe DePasqual has been named to 
the board of directors of Cabell’s, Inc., 
and appointed vice president in charge 
of all Cabell dairy shops. 

¥ i i 

Dallasites named to the publicity com- 
mittee of the United War Chest of Texas 
to direct the state-wide publicity activities 
for the national war fund during the 
coming year include: E. M. (Ted) 


Dealey, chairman of the publications 
subcommittee; Col. Frank Holland; 
Martin Campbell; Bob O’Donnell, 
chairman of the movie subcommittee; 
Mrs. George A. Douglas, publicity di- 
rector of the Dallas War Chest; Major 
Orrin C. Auld, public relations officer 
of the Eighth Service Command; and 
Lieut. Don Riddle, Navy public rela- 
tions officer. 
5 A y v 


A board of sixteen directors named 
for the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the ensuing year comprises: 


Ray Alexander, E. A. Brown, Byron 
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TS TEAMWORK 
THAT DOES IT 


Back the Attack 
BUY MORE BONDS 
THAN BEFORE 
+ 


HAGGAR COMPANY 


DALLAS 
GREENVILLE ....WAXAHACHIE.... JACKSONVILLE 














Im sorry 
| invented 


the pocket! 4 







F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be using 
I pockets to hold all the extra money they’re making 
these days I never would have invented them. 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep 
hands warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold 
keys...and loose change for car- 
fare and newspapers. 


But pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense 


VAR BO 


iY 


money these days. 


The place—the only place—for 
money above living expenses is in 
War Bonds. 


Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 


Bonds buy security for your old 
age. 


NDS ta Have and ta Hol 


Bonds buy education for your kids. 
Bonds buy things you’! need later 
—that you can’t buy now. 


Bonds buy peace of mind—know- 
ing that your money is in the fight. 


Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest 
it in interest-bearing War Bonds. 

You’ll make me very happy if 
you do. 


You’ll be happy too. 





FIRST NATIUNAL BANK 


In DALLAS 


This is an official D. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Combs, Charlie Dexter, Jr., Wilson 
Driggs, Joe Farrar, Elmer Faught, 
Jack Griffith, Mark Hancock, Chas. 
F. Harding, Ralph Innes, W. L. 
Lindholm, John E. Mangrum, Ed E. 
Sammons, John J. Stuart and Wil- 
liam Thompson. 
2 
Rayford B. Hills, formerly of Lub- 
bock, has been appointed general agent 
at Dallas for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 
‘+ 2 
Lem C. Swinney, Dallas general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Managers’ 
Club of Dallas. Other new officers are: 
T. G. Harkey, superintendent of sales 
for the United Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, who was named vice presi- 
dent; and George Passmore, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company, who was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 
a ae 
F. O. Burns of Dallas has been 
elected first vice president of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 
ror? 


Joe C. Thompson, president of the 
Southland Ice Company of Dallas, has 
been appointed on the ice industry ad- 
visory committee to the Office of Price 
Administration. 

«eg? 

Ben E. Schmitt has become manager 
of Sunglo Mills at Dallas. 

rs *¥ 

Don L. Baxter has been installed as 
president of the Dallas Advertising 
League. Other new officers inducted in- 
clude: Ira DeJernett, first vice presi- 
dent; Joe Lubben, second vice presi- 
dent; and Louis Yeidel, secretary- 
treasurer. New directors include Mar- 
garet Evans, Z. Starr Armstrong, 
Dudley Kennedy and L. C. Roberts. 


y : i v 


With nomination being tantamount to 
election, W. S. Winn of Dallas, Sun 
Oil Company, was selected as the nomi- 
nee for district chairman at the recent 
annual meeting of the southwestern dis- 
trict division of production, American 
Petroleum Institute. Nominees for the 





ROLLINS & FORREST 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Praetorian Building 
Phone C-4200 Dallas 








advisory committee include the follow- 
ing from Dallas: D. V. Carter, Sun Oil 
Company, chairman; E. H. Blum, At- 
lantic Refining Company; J. L. Ham- 
mond, Cox & Hammond; H. S. MeFar- 
land, Seaboard Oil Company; E. D. 
Smith, Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
and J. A. Ritter, Sun Oil Company. 
si i Y 
George K. Wood and Wilbur H. 
Roberts have been advanced to assist- 
ant cashiers of the First National Bank 
in Dallas. 
7 7 7 
Winner of the W. H. Adamson Child 
Welfare Award for 1944 is Albert E. 
Harris, employee of the Dallas Railway 
& Terminal Company, who has been ac- 
tive in Boy Scout work in Oak Cliff for 
eleven years. The award, presented an- 
nually to an outstanding worker in child 
welfare, was provided by R. D. Suddarth, 
E. M. Cain and the late King Duggan in 
the name of W. H. Adamson. 
yor 
New president of the Highland Park 
Chamber of Commerce is Robert L. 
Clark, Dallas attorney. Other officers 
include: W. E. Mitchell, L. A. Bickel 
and W. R. Newson, Jr., vice presi- 
dents; Leslie M. Shults, secretary, and 
Lloyd M. Miller, treasurer. 


 € £ 


Tom Cruikshank and Harry R. 
Moore have been elected to honorary 
membership in the Dallas Real Estate 
Board. 

a 

James P. Bass has been appointed 
district cargo traffic supervisor for Amer- 
ican Airlines, with headquarters at Dal- 
las. He was formerly with the freight rate 
and tariff division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Chicago and St. Louis. 

ee # 

Talbert D. Jessup has assumed his 
duties as executive on the staff of the 
Dallas County Red Cross Chapter. Mr. 


Jessup has been serving at national Red 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 
oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 


REALSHINE COMPANY 
2644 Main St. Dallas, Texas C-5631 











Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


Ss. L. EWING CO. 


C-5401 Dalias 





1919 Main St. 








Cross headquarters in Washington as as- 
sistant to the director of military and 
naval welfare service, and before that 
was field director in North Africa. 


What Others Say 


(Continued from Page 11) 
soil makes for succulence and vitality in 
its products. 


There is something about this great 
and hugely resourceful state that gives 
you confidence. It is so big and so vital 
and so serenely—yet never boastfully— 
confident. It somehow gives you the feel 
that everything is going to be well, both 
now and afterwards. 





Buy 
War Bonds 








HE'S 
YOUR 
BOY 


You can start him on 
the road to absolute 
financial indepen- 
dence . . . and, if 
you do, the chances 
are he’ll keep going. 
Let me explain... 
call R-8861! 


JOE S. BIRCHER 
Representing 
Great National Life Insurance Company 

















Telephone 


C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 
2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7I11 
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Cotton Congress to Display 
Latest Harvesting Machinery 


Cotton picking machinery that prom- 
ises to be as revolutionary in its influence 
on Texas’ greatest crop as the invention 
of the cotton gin 150 years ago will be 
displayed at the Baker Hotel July 13-14 
when Dallas is host to the Fifth Cotton 
Research Congress sponsored by the 
State-Wide Cotton Committee of Texas. 

Newest cotton harvesting equipment 
which has just been perfected by leading 
manufacturers will be exhibited, along 
with cotton choppers, dusting machinery 
and other equipment designed to help 
cotton farmers of Texas and the South 
reduce production costs, increase effic- 
iency and meet competition from syn- 
thetic fibers and foreign cotton growers. 

“How Cotton Can Meet Today’s Chal- 
lenge” is the theme for the program of 
the Congress, developed by a committee 
headed by Director A. B. Conner of the 
Texas Experiment Station. Major Burris 
C. Jackson, Hillsboro, is general chair- 
man of the state-wide committee of cot- 
ton farmers, ginners, oil millers, mer- 
chants, educational leaders and others 
sponsoring the Congress. 

Lowering production costs on the farm 
will be the topic for the opening session 


of the Dallas meeting, with J. D. Prewit, 
acting director, Texas Extension Service, 
as chairman. W. Claude Terry, Dallas 
County farmer, will discuss reducing 
costs on small farms, and other speakers 
will discuss costs on large farms, me- 
chanical equipment, insect control and 
other subjects. . 

The second session will be devoted to 
trading, manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing, with John Leahy, director of the 
Texas Cotton Research Committee, Col- 
lege Station, presiding. Cotton seed prod- 
ucts will be discussed at the final session, 
with James R. Gill, Southland Cotton Oil 
Company, Waxahachie, as chairman. 

Dallas will be host to the Congress for 
the third consecutive time this year, and 
the meeting will bring together leaders of 
the cotton industry from Texas, Okla- 
homa and other states. 


Employee Pension Plans 
(Continued from Page 9} 

pensions. Substantially increased labor 
costs are a factor that must be weighed ; 
most large corporations already have rec- 
ognized its implications. Higher labor 
costs point up the value of maintaining a 





YOU'VE got to DIG! 


. . Give it YOUR support. 





HE'S IN THE BIG PUSH 


Get behind the INVASION drive! Invest 
MORE than ever before! The job is big— 


It's YOUR country .. YOUR WAR LOAN 


MARCY LEE MANUFACTURING C0. 
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high degree of individual efficiency and 
loyalty and, as a corollary, the value of 
retiring older or disabled employees. An- 
other factor that smaller employees must 
consider is that the present individual in- 
come taxes and other salary deductions 
make saving most difficult. 

All of these conditions combine to show 
that the best course for industry to follow 
in its relations with its employees, in 
dealing with the problem of securing and 
holding valued employees, and in main- 
taining the economic balance between the 
costs of business and the costs of Gov- 
ernment, is to provide a retirement in- 
come which, coupled with Social Security 
payments, would be adequate under 
American standards. 

One of the first things to consider is a 
study of earnings and labor turnover. 
Any retirement plan should be contem- 
plated only by a company whose record, 
present position and outlook for the fu- 
ture give reason for assuming that it can 
carry out what it starts. If a corporation 
has had few profitable years, it would 
be unwise to adopt a pension plan if there 
is little assurance that future payments 
can be made. 

If the management of a corporation 
decides that it should ask the stockhold- 
ers to approve a pension plan, the fol- 
lowing questions might be considered: 

Shall all employees be eligible to par- 
ticipate? 

Would a plan excluding the wage earn- 
ers better suit the needs of the company? 

If the wage earners are eliminated, 
should a plan be adopted which includes 
only the office employees, say those with 
five years of service? Many companies 
believe that an employee is not perma- 
nent until he has worked for the com- 
pany a certain period, such as five years. 

Then, too, some companies have no de- 
sire to include the younger employee, be- 
lieving that no benefit would result to 
him or to the employer if he were entitled 
to participate in the plan before reach- 
ing a certain age such as 25 or 30. 

If there are many superannuated em- 
ployees and the cost of including them 
in the formal plan would defeat its adop- 
tion, then the company could add a pro- 
vision which would exclude those em- 
ployees who had, for instance, reached 
their sixtieth birthday. The company, 
however, could announce to this group 
its intention to retire them at a normal 
retirement age and to pay them their 
pension out of current earnings. 

If a company believes that Social Se- 
curity benefits are adequate for the em- 
ployees in the lower salaried group, then 
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it could adopt a plan for those employees 
earning $3,000 and over, supplementary 
to Social Security. This plan would be 
based on the earnings in excess of $3,000 
a year and must be integrated with the 
Social Security benefits. 

There are three important methods of 
determining the amount of pension bene- 
fits which will be paid at normal retire- 
ment age: 

A small percentage of each employee’s 
annual earnings is set aside each year 
and at retirement age these funds, plus 
accumulations, figured on a reasonable 
actuarial basis, will pay a specified pen- 
sion for life. 

Many corporations provide a reason- 
able past-service pension fund as part of 
the plan for older employees who should 
be rewarded because of their long years 
of service with the company. 

Under a flat percentage plan each em- 
ployee receives the same percentage of 
earnings upon reaching retirement. Some 
consultants object to this method, claim- 
ing that it is unfair to give employees 
earning the same salary but with differ- 
ent lengths of service the same pension. 

If the plan is based on years of serv- 
ice, this method provides pension pay- 
ments of a percentage of earnings. For 
example, one-half of one per cent of earn- 
ings might be paid for each year of serv- 
ice with the company prior to the adop- 
tion of the plan, and one per cent of 
earnings would be paid for each year of 
service to normal retirement. 

Within the boundaries set by Section 
165, I.R.C., there are various possibili- 
ties of providing benefits. Their selection 
depends upon the primary objectives of 
the plan, the factors peculiar to the busi- 
ness, and the desires and needs of the 
employees. Benefits may cover retirement 
only, or they may be arranged to cover 
death, disability and separation allow- 
ances. 

The employer may pay the entire ex- 
pense, or the employee may contribute. 
Contributions of the employee generally 
vary from 2 to 6 per cent of pay but not 
more than one-half the annual cost of 
funding the plan. 

Plans provide that employees leaving 
the company shall have their own con- 
tributions returned to them, generally 
with interest. In addition, plans often 
provide that after a certain number of 
years of service an employee shall receive 
a share of the company’s contribution. 
For example, a plan might provide that 
an employee, when he leaves, after fifteen 
years with the company, shall receive one- 
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third of the company’s contribution; 
after twenty years, two-thirds; and after 
twenty-five years, the entire amount. 

Again, a plan might provide that if an 
employee leaves after twenty years and 
has reached the age of fifty, the entire 
amount of contributions shall accrue to 
his benefit in the form of an immediate 
or deferred income for life. 

The corporation considering a trusteed 
plan should retain a competent pension 
analyst to assist in formulating the de- 
tails of the plan. The plan and agreement 
should then be drafted by counsel and 
submitted for proper corporate approval. 
A pension or administrative committee 
should be appointed by the board of di- 
rectors. The agreement should then be 
executed. The plan should then be pre- 
sented to the participating employees, ob- 
taining their enrollment if participation 
is not automatic, and their beneficiary 
designation if they have that right. The 
necessary papers should be filed with 
the commissioner of internal revenue to 
qualify the plan for tax exemptions. 

Under Treasury regulations, every 
trust claiming exemption must prove its 
right thereto by filing with the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue: (1) An af- 
fidavit showing the character of the plan, 
its purpose, activities contemplated, the 
sources and disposition of principal and 


income of the fund, and every fact which 
might affect the status of the plan with 
respect to exemptions; (2) verified 
copies of the trust agreement and of the 
employees’ plan, showing all amend- 
ments; and (3) the latest financial state- 
ment, showing the assets, liabilities, and 
contribution to the employees’ trust. 


Information Department 
(Continued from Page 7) 

Nine times out of ten by quickly check- 
ing her reference material—state highway 
maps, the Texas Almanac, the Dallas city 
directory, numerous statistical folders 
and her own comprehensive personal 
data file which she has developed and 
keeps up to date—she comes up imme- 
diately with the answer for her inquirer. 
And in the tenth instance, in the true 
Northwest Mounted tradition, she gets 
the answer eventually, even though doing 
so may require considerable checking 
and research. Let one inquirer go un- 
served, and it is grounds for worry, so 
conscientious is the director of the Cham- 
ber’s information department. 

Take the case of a resident of Sparks, 
Nevada, who while a recent visitor in Dal- 
las purchased a pair of shoes only to dis- 
cover after she had returned home and 
untied her package that the clerk had 
inadvertently given her two shoes for the 
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same foot. The purchaser could not re- 
member the name of the Dallas store and 
so wrote the Chamber’s information de- 
partment for its aid. With the name of the 
shoe as the only clue, Miss Little located 
the store and relayed the information to 
the Nevada woman. 

However, when an out-of-town school 
boy requested that Miss Little send him 
the “C. of C. RUSH,” she explained that 
she had to do the next best thing and mail 
him a packet of literature on Dallas be- 
cause the “personnel in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building didn’t seem enthu- 
siastic about being shipped away.” 
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He Hasn t Stopped Fighting. 
Don't You! 


It's ZERO HOUR on the home- 
front. Now, as our fighting 
men go all out for the BIG 
PUSH, we must back them up 
as never before. We can't 


Get behind the INVASION 
DRIVE. Invest MORE than 
ever before. DOUBLE, TRIPLE 
your purchases of 5th WAR 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL COMPANY 
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Frequently Miss Little is called upon 
to be arbiter in debates involving Dallas 
data. Take, for example, the V-mail let- 
ter from overseas from Lieutenant James 
W. Lassiter, who wrote: “We’ve been 
having quite an argument over here. We 
should appreciate it, if you would furnish 
us with the following information: Popu- 
lation of Dallas, 1940, official census; 
your estimate, population of Dallas, as 
of January 1, 1944.” 

Or take the letter from Pfc. James E. 
Graham of the United States Marine 
Corps from somewhere in the South Pa- 
cific: 
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“A while back our outfit was engaged 
in driving the Japs off of Bougainville. 
Of course, we are not there now. While 
we were there, a group of us Marines 
were sitting in a foxhole taking cover dur- 
ing a heavy Jap barrage. While trying to 
get our minds off of the nerve wracking 
explosions all around us, we engaged in 
an argument over the population of 
Houston and Dallas. We are now out of 
the foxhole for the time being safe and 
sound, but the hectic fight over the size 
of the two towns is still going strong. Will 
greatly appreciate your help in settling 
this argument.” 

Through the co-operation of Miss 
Little, the Dallas sweetheart of a U. S. 
Air Force pilot flying over Italy received 
his gift of flowers on Easter Sunday and 
another bouquet on her birthday. A re- 
quest had come from the boy’s father in 
Anderson, Indiana, that Miss Little con- 
tact a Dallas florist and arrange for the 
flowers to be delivered. 

The information department is also a 
distribution center for gasoline ration- 
ing application forms and for application 
forms for renewal of drivers’ licenses. 
The department for several months serv- 
ed as headquarters for the War Housing 
Bureau, aiding mainly service men and 
their families, and new employees of war 
industries, and now cooperates with the 
War Housing Center by referring many 
inquirers to that agency. 

The popularity of Dallas is extending 
around the world, as Miss Little can testi- 
fy from the many inquiries she receives 
from service men from the battlefront 
for general information on the city. 
Many indicate their interest in locating 
in Dallas after the war. 

Miss Little has been manager of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce’s informa- 
tion department since November, 1943. 
Before that she was a stenographer in the 
employ of the Texas Employers’ Insur- 
ance Association and later served Lloyds 
Guarantee Assurance Company as book- 
keeper. A native of Jacksonville, Texas, 
she has been a resident of Shawnee, 
Okla., but has lived most of her life in 
Dallas. She received her schooling in 
Shawnee and Dallas. 

Dallas in war-time is still its hospitable 
self, and typifying this is the service to 
its members, to Dallas people, newcomers 
and visitors, of the information depar- 
ment of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce. When Distinguished Service 
Crosses of the home front are awarded. 
Miss Jay Little will be the proud wearer 
of one. 
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“Dallas” Wins Cover Award 





VICE oof IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 





AN AWARD TO 
Dallas 


in Recognition of outstanding Service in 
the Publishing Field in behalf of the 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 
and a meritorious Contribution to the 
Success of the 1944 Red Cross War Fund 


Presented by the American Red Cross 
April 17, 1944 





CHAIRMAN y, 








A PARTICIPANT in the national cover contest for magazines conducted by the American Red Cross in 
connection with the 1944 War Fund campaign, DALLAS is the recipient of an award from national Red Cross 
headquarters, which is reproduced above. The award was presented for the cover of the March issue of 


Post-War Opportunities 
{Continued from Page 8) 

a dramatic session that “a national debt 
that will run between 250 and 300 bil- 
lion dollars when peace comes is the 
dominant feature of the economic land- 
scape. This debt poses two main prob- 
lems: First, that of fitting an annual in- 
terest charge of six billion dollars into an 
annual peace-time budget running pos- 
sibly as high as 18 billion dollars; and 
second, that of controlling inflation be- 
cause of the spending power such a huge 
debt is producing.” 

Actually the keynote of this message 
reflected itself variously in the course of 
my interviews this month with bank 
presidents, vice presidents, and execu- 
tives of governmental agencies. I dis- 
cussed such vital problems and others 
with R. R. Gilbert, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and Morgan H. Rice, 
manager of the department of research 
and statistics of the same agency; and 
with W. A. Philpott, Jr., secretary of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association; Fred F. 
Florence, president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank; R. L. Thornton, president 
of the Mercantile National Bank; and 
Jordan Ownby, vice president and di- 
rector of public relations of the First Na- 
tional Bank. In addition, I mailed ques- 
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tionnaires to or called on the telephone 
other leading Dallas bankers. These men 
included Ernest R. Tennant, president of 
the Dallas National Bank; E. O. Terry, 
president of the Texas Bank and Trust 
Company; J. M. Hadra, vice president of 
the Republic National Bank; Nathan 
Adams, president, and E. S. McLaughlin, 
vice president of the First National Bank. 


What did it all add up to? Above all, 
it gave me a new and different slant to 
the sentiments expressed at the Texas 
Bankers’ Association. On the whole the 
undercurrent in banking circles is one of 
general optimism, often even enthusiasm 
for the opportunities ahead in the post- 
war period. Yet on the other hand the 
scene is tempered with certain perils that 
business men now might as well recog- 
nize, and guide their actions accordingly. 
In any event, the quick, cross-sectional 
survey demonstrated clearly this state of 
affairs. There are certain, impending 
hazards, as some of the speakers warned 
at the recent convention. But these haz- 
ards in themselves do not mirror the 
financial picture in its entirety. Nor per- 
haps was this even their intention. 

This was very evident when Nathan 
Adams, president of the First National 
Bank, cited a host of basic, favorable cir- 


cumstances. He foresees many bright 
spots both in the local and national scene. 
Mr. Adams said: “A number of factors 
point in the post-war era to a period of 
sustained business activity in Dallas and 
vicinity, following of course the inevi- 
table interruption and retarding influ- 
ences incident to the transition from a 
war to a peace-time economy. These fac- 
tors include the excellent planning that 
Dallas has instituted for its post-war fu- 
ture, along both civic and economic lines; 
the establishment here of many new fac- 
tories devoted to war production which 
will convert to peace-time demands; the 
influx of hosts of new citizens attracted 
by war opportunities but who, impressed 
with Dallas and Texas, will remain a part 
of our permanent population; the further 
emphasis which the war has given Dallas 
as a strategic distributing, manufactur- 
ing and transportation center. To these 
specific influences must be added the im- 
pact of general over-all national factors 
such as the vast reservoir of pent-up pur- 
chasing power, the unprecedented de- 
mand which will inevitably develop in the 
field of both consumer and capital goods, 
and the excellent financial condition 
which war profits have brought about in 
most every type of business enterprise. 
“Of course, the operation of all of these 
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forces for the ultimate good depends in 
great measure upon the extent to which 
they are given free play in the hands of 
private enterprise and unshackled from 
the tentacles of Government interference 
and control. Certainly, the facilities of 
private business enterprise, coupled with 
the available banking resources of this 
community, are more than adequate to 
bring about the maximum utilization of 
those current favorable economic factors 
which, despite the continued heavy tax 
burden, could easily point to the greatest 
era of civic and industrial development 
that Dallas has yet known.” 


Other leading bankers reaffirmed some- 
what the opinion of Mr. Adams. This was 
very evident when I raised this question 
during my conversation with Fred F. 
Florence, president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank. It was once again in refer- 
ence to possible post-war sources of 
credit. Will the private or commercial 
banks of America be ready, able and 
willing to meet the coming challenge? 
As a recent observer remarked: “This 
special issue is the biggest problem now 
before the banking industry. The issue 
is whether the nation’s banks or govern- 
mental agencies will supply the bulk of 
the huge sums of money which industry 
will need after the war.” 


Mr. Florence answered the question 
unreservedly : “The commercial banks of 


America will be able to meet the require- 
ments of business and industry during 
the post-war period not only as they con- 
cern conversion and development but also 
adjustment that can reasonably be ex- 
pected. At the end of the war private busi- 
ness has to look at the situation not only 
from the standpoint of future business 
opportunities, but also in the light of the 
dangers of both inflation and depression, 
and to the preservation of our democ- 
racy.” 

Mr. Florence continued: “Bankers re- 
alize this responsibility and will live up 
to it at all times. However, business men 
must be warned of the dangers so as to 
proceed cautiously with their future 
plans, since unprecedented governmental 
expenditures will naturally affect the 
economy of this country, requiring the 
best in leadership and judgment to main- 
tain to a comparable degree an even keel 
in the business life of this country. Of 
course, the long-term outlook is quite 
apparent. We shall weather the storms 
following the end of the war and attain 
new and greater heights.” 

What, then, will be the scope and direc- 
tion of the demands at the end of hostili- 
ties for the huge credits that will be avail- 
able? What mounting evidence is there 
now, if any, that possibly foreshadows 
this availability of a vast reservoir of cap- 
ital funds that can be galvanized into 
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business activity? What provision will 
exist for all types of business, whether 
large or small? What will the avenues of 
business specifically comprise in the 
main, as bankers see them, that will be 
ripe for rehabilitation and expansion? 
To what extent will business itself be pre- 
pared to reconvert and take full and 
quick advantage of the accumulated, pent- 
up demand for goods now denied during 
the war period? What current trends now 
indicate the outlook for post-war finance, 
as measured by such factors as increased 
deposits, and increase of currency in cir- 
culation? What public relations plans 
and policies will banking institutions in- 
stitute in line with new post-war cir- 
cumstances in finance and business? 
How will Dallas fare in its continued 
growth as an important, regional finan- 
cial center? 

These are all weighty questions. And 
they have been considered from various 
standpoints, and will be discussed in ro- 
tation in the pages that follow. E. O. 
Terry, president of the Texas Bank and 
Trust Company, expressed his opinion 
concerning the scope and direction of 
the demand for huge credits soon in the 
offing along these lines: “I am of the 
opinion that for the first three years after 
the war there will be a considerably in- 
creased demand for capital funds. It is 
possible that the decade following the 
war will prove to be the greatest invest- 
ment years we have ever known.” 

Another well-known banker stated the 
matter this way: “I look for bank loans 
within the ten-year period after the war 
to reach the highest levels of history. 
These loans will comprise the normal, 
every-day discount loans exclusive of 
Government loans. Certainly this decade 
of American life will be the busiest ever 
known within the lifetime of men now 
living.” 

What mounting evidence, if any, is 
there that huge credits will be galvan- 
ized into business activity? For one 
thing, banking institutions have recently 
added to their capital structures as de- 
posits have grown “in order to preserve 
some semblance of the time-honored one- 
to-ten ratio of capital funds.” As Mr. 
Terry indicated further: “Banking insti- 
tutions undertake to keep abreast of the 
times and to anticipate demands. They 
realize that due to rapid growth in volume 
of business, their ratio of capital to de- 
posits is considerably out of line, and 
they are rebuilding their structures for 
post-war purposes.” 


There are other straws in the wind, 
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Community Chest Gets New Home 
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Pictured above is the architect’s conception of how the Com- 
munity Chest Center, gift of the Schepps family, will look after 
remodeling is completed. The $35,000 two-story building at 
the corner of Akard and Young Streets has been presented to 
the people of Dallas by the children and grandchildren of Mrs. 
Jennie Schepps and the late Joseph Schepps as a memorial to 
their civic activities in the city. 

Donors are Julius Schepps, George Schepps. Mrs. Carl 
Metzger (formerly Rebecca Schepps), and their children. The 
building will house the year-round administration and cam- 
paign headquarters of the War Chest on the second floor, and 


the Council of Social Agencies and its divisions of Volunteer 
Service Bureau, research department and social service ex- 
change on the first floor. This new home will provide 10,000 
square feet of floor space for the two organizations, as com- 
pared with their present separate locations totalling only 4,000 
square feet. 

The building committee in charge of remodeling plans com- 
prises J. B. Adoue, Jr., chairman, and A. D. Hudson, Lawrence 
S. Pollock, R. R. Gilbert, E. P. Simmons, Paul Carrington and 
Henry Miller, consultant. Grayson Gill has been named the 
architect. 





more or less related, but illustrative of 
how banks are “keeping abreast of the 
times.” Ernest R. Tennant, president of 
the Dallas National Bank, observed in 
this connection: “The liquid state of con- 
dition of Dallas banks will enable them 
to meet all anticipated requirements. The 
plethora of cash and cash equivalent bank 
assets point to continued low interest rates 
for as long a time as it is possible to look 
ahead.” 

Finally, here is a fairly good barome- 
ter. Guy L. Blankenship, president of the 
First National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Texas, pointed out at the meeting of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association: “The city 
banks have made more money than they 
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ever did before, and it is only recently 
that the small country bank is beginning 
to show larger profits.” 

Of course, banks have made profits, 
but they have been derived percentage- 
wise on the basis of very low rate returns 
on large-scale volume. For instance. Gov- 
ernment bonds at 5 of one per cent may 
yield big banks sizeable returns on large 
investments. Now consider another as- 





pect. Recently two Dallas banks, the Re- 
public National and Mercantile National, 
were among the banks from nine states 
that agreed upon a loan of $50,000,000 
to the Beech Aircraft Corporation of 
Wichita, Kansas. This particular loan 
represented “one of the greatest private 
banking transactions in the history of the 
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middle west. “It was a 30-month revolv- 
ing credit under provision of Federal 
banking regulations with a governmental 
guarantee of repayment of 90 per cent 
of the loan. The money will be used in 
the building of aircraft for the Govern- 
ment and for special assemblies for com- 
bat planes.” Another case in point oc- 
curred when the First National and Re- 
public National Bank arranged for a $30,- 
000,000 VT revolving credit to the Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation. These two 
banks participated with some 15 addi- 
tional banks in 11 cities from coast to 
coast in completing negotiations. 

The banks, as evidenced in transac- 
tions of such magnitude, seem to be in 
great shape to cope with future exig- 
encies. If figures of profit interest you, 
here they are briefly, extracted from the 
May, 1944, Federal Reserve Bulletin: 


“Since expenses did not increase nearly 
as much as gross earnings, net current 
earnings at all classes of banks were con- 
siderably higher in 1943 than in 1942. 
For the member banks (of the Federal 
reserve system) they were higher than 
in any year since 1931, but smaller by 
nearly a third than in 1929. Salaries and 
taxes were the principal items in in- 
creased expenses. Dividends were 3.3 per 
cent of total capital accounts, about the 
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Murray Company Wins 
Army and Navy E Award 


The Murray Company’s Dallas plant 
received the Army-Navy E flag for an 
outstanding production record on ord- 
nance materiel and the employees re- 
ceived E lapel buttons at ceremonies 


June 20. 


same as in other recent years.” 

The fact is that banks look forward to 
increased earnings after the war, all 
things being equal. They anticipate loans 
not only to larger enterprises, but like- 
wise to smaller. After all, a vast aggre- 
gation of smaller accounts may help ma- 
terially to increase volume. And in the 
broader aspect, they are essential for 
the maintenance of full employment, “the 
principal single economic objective that 
will have to be achieved if the existing 
economic system is to survive.” 

How is this objective to be achieved? 
Already the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has proposed a plan for “credit 
pools” throughout the nation. The plan 
is still in the discussion stage. But as it 
stands it is intended to “bring risk cap- 
ital out of hiding.” Credit pools all over 
the country would supplement current 
lending facilities of the banks. Banks in 
local groups would set up pools in cities, 
counties, or along state-wide or sectional 
lines, depending on the needs involved. 


Thus “credits which cannot be han- 
dled in one area could be channeled to a 
pool in another area. The machinery in- 
volved would comprise a post-war small 
business commission. This commission 
would comprise 24 bankers from both 
city and country banks. Committees in 
all states would assist the commission. 
A staff of trained credit men would work 
with banks in the field. It would survey 
post-war needs for bank credit, especially 
for small business. It would explore 


methods for making credit applications 
bankable either by individual banks or 
groups of banks. It would explore and 
publicize post-war model term loans. And 
it would help keep banks up to date on 
newer forms of lending and ways of 
processing them.” 


Such are the all-inclusive purposes mo- 
tivating the planned operations of at least 
some 12,000 member banks of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association situated in all 
sections of the country. There is no doubt 
there will be many new avenues of busi- 
ness that banks even now are surveying 
to determine “newer forms of lending 
and ways of processing them.” 

One banker summarized six of the most 
glaring possibilities in these words: “I 
see at least half a dozen fields of new 
business along these channels: (1) The 
field of smaller business (as cited pre- 
viously), and largely overlooked at the 
end of World War I. It is now recognized 
that we must look to smaller units of in- 
dustry to develop into larger ones. (2) 
The transition of business from,war pro- 
duction to consumer output on a basis 
contrasting sharply to that at the end of 
the last war. (3) The aviation field will 
develop into a tremendous business both 
for private industry and transportation 
companies. There was hardly any of this 
after the last conflict. (4) The largest 
field, and the one perhaps affecting most 
people is the field of applied sciences. 
Chemurgy and chemistry definitely for- 
mulate new boundaries beyond our old 
frontiers. For instance, plastics will gen- 
erate new opportunities never before ex- 
istent. The war created the greatest field 
of new geniuses ever known that will be 
turned toward productivity. (5) Install- 
ment credits will be resumed and furnish 
the means of providing enormous quan- 
tities of consumer goods now out of pro- 
duction. Previously big finance com- 
panies did this and led the way. In the 
post-war era you will find the banks do- 
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ing a big volume of consumer credit fi- 
nancing. It took the banks a quarter of a 
century to learn this lesson. (6) A flood 
of business will result from the require- 
ments of corporations for replacements 
deferred during the war.” 

And of course building and construc- 
tion will occasion staggering demands. 
Mr. Tennant commented in this connec- 
tion on the needs for “expansion of plant 
capacities” as well as on foreign trade 
opportunities. “Of particular interest to 
Dallas banks and business men,” Mr. 
Tennant suggested, “should be the pos- 
sibilities of our foreign trade, especially 
with our southern neighbors who have 
been spared the ravishes of war. This war 
has forcibly brought before us an all- 
American inter-dependence, and the field 
for exploration seems to be unlimited.” 

J. M. Hadra, vice president of the Re- 
public National Bank, reinforced Mr. 
Tennant’s viewpoint. He said: “The Re- 
public National Bank’s executives early 
recognized that in normal times the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States 
came from the exports of Texas and 
southwestern cotton. The bank therefore 
made available to its patrons practically 
every foreign bank service possible, and 
for the convenience of its customers car- 
ried dollar balances in England, France 
and Mexico. The bank issues, also, all 
types of letters of credit. It issues travel- 
ers’ checks now known all over the globe. 
For the convenience of the Dallas whole- 
sale market, the Republic buys and sells 
Mexican currency.” 

The Republic National Bank, Mr. 
Hadra revealed further, “is one of the 
few banks in the state that is a member 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc. It is one of the three Texas banks 
having membership in the Bankers’ As- 
sociation of Foreign Trade, an organiza- 
tion of the leading American and Canad- 
ian banks engaged in foreign trade. 
Agencies of British banks are associate 
members. This enables Repubic to ob- 
tain close co-operation from leading 
banks the world over. The bank is also a 
member of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, and is represented on its na- 
tional panel of arbtrators.” 

The next question is to what extent will 
business itself be prepared to reconvert 
in an orderly manner and in time to take 
full advantage of the accumulated, pent- 
up demand of the war period. E. B. 
Stroud, first vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, reminded the bankers 
at the Texas Bankers’ Association meet- 
ing of the urgency of this phase of our 
national life. He remarked: “It is esti- 
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Whether you own a building or operate a retail store on Main 
Street, or own or manage a large industrial plant, you can get 
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mated that half of the total population is 
now devoted to war purposes. The total 
war contracts outstanding aggregate 75 
billions of dollars. There is no more im- 
portant problem facing the American na- 
tion nor the banks of this country than 
an orderly conversion to normal civilian 
business upon termination of the war, and 
even beforehand, as facilities become 
available.” 

Possibly the June 1, 1944, monthly 
business review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas provides a key. The fi- 
nancial problems of reconversion are of 
deep interest and concern to bankers and 
business men alike. And here is roughly 
how the circumstances now unfold, with- 
out involved statistical or economic data. 


“During March and April, representa- 
tives of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las interviewed executives of a large num- 
ber of war supply contractors in the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District in con- 
nection with a study of recent industrial 
developments, and the problems which 
might be encountered by industry during 
the reconversion period,” the report 
states. “Executives of 180 industrial or- 
ganizations in Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Waco, Texas, have contributed to the 
study embracing about 80 per cent of the 
values of war contracts received in this 
district.” 

A few varied comments will indicate 
the trend: “In the textile industry, re- 
conversion will involve little more than 
minor changes . . . and can be accom- 
plished virtually overnight. In iron and 
steel products plants mechanical read- 
justments will likewise be accomplished 
quickly . . . Manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery began shifting back to- 
ward normal operations early in 1943, 
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Mexico Head Shops in Dallas 

















TEXAS-MADE HATS comprise an important item in the wardrobe of President Avilla Camacho of Mexico, 
whose official emissaries stopped in Dallas recently en route home from Washington to select an assort- 
ment of Resistols for the Mexican president at the plant of the Byer-Rolnick Company at Garland. The 
collection included some of the famous broadbrim western beavers. Host to the visiting officials, Harry 
Rolnick (standing) is pictured displaying the hats to the Republic of Mexico's Secretary of Labor, Lic. 
Francisco Trujillo Gurria, and Alfonso Gurria, state senator of Tobasco, Republic of Mexico. 





and a partial reconversion also seems to 
have occurred in garment factories .. . It 
seems likely that mechanical conversion 
of aircraft plants would require at least 
six months and perhaps much longer. 
These plants, which are almost certain to 
close down for a relatively long time 
when their war contracts are completed 
or terminated, may find it difficult to con- 
vert to production of civilian goods at 
all . . . Chemical plants probably will be 
able to accomplish the shift from war pro- 
duction to production ofcivilian products 
very rapidly . . . The chemical plants 
seem to have excellent prospects.” 


The report concludes: “The majority 
of the war contractors have placed them- 
selves in a more liquid position, have ac- 
quired title to additional fixed assets and 
have accumulated moderate reserves to 
meet the costs of reconversion. However, 
to meet the extraordinary demands for 
funds which might be placed upon them 
during the period of reconversion several 
sources of demand for additional capital 
might arise.” 


What current trends now foreshadow 
the outlook for post-war finance as meas- 
ured by such factors as increased de- 
posits, and increase of currency in circu- 
lation? Will deposits increase or decrease 
after the war? Will banks be buyers or 
sellers of securities? Will there be a re- 
valuation of credit risks as part of a resi- 
lient program to meet new, unparalleled 
circumstances? What as the possible ef- 
fects of shifts of deposits? Will interest 
rates remain low? 


These are all straight banking ques- 
tions, and they are subject to many tech- 
nicalities, suppositions, and interpreta- 
tions. However, they will be considered 
here in a few of their more striking as- 
pects, so far as is possible within the 
limits of a single-discussion. The answers 
will by no means be complete. But they 
will reflect in any event some of the cur- 
rent thought. And as such they may 
throw some light on future news events 
row in the making. 


During World War I most securities 
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were sold to individuals who borrowed 
against them at their banks. The banks 
made loans to customers using Govern- 
ment bonds as collateral. In this war, 
investors have purchased bonds with the 
idea in most cases of holding them so far 
as is possible. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve Bank and commercial banks hold 
40 per cent of outstanding Government 
securities. The Government has used the 
proceeds to finance war industries. As a 
result of Government expenditures, there 
has been a tremendous increase in de- 
posits representing securities sold to the 
banks. The banks have bought not only 
securities offered but indirectly in the 
market. But there is no difference so far 
as the deposit level is concerned. It is at 
the highest level in history. 

One major factor offsetting the in- 
crease in deposits resulting in the huge 
increase of currency in circulation is this 
situation. At the end of 1941 currency in 
circulation amounted to about 11 billion 
dollars. Today it exceeds 22 billion dol- 
lars. In the post-war period, with respect 
to the level of deposits, there are two fac- 
tors that will affect it and consequently 
this expansion of currency: First, what 
will happen to the Government debt? 
Will it expand further or will it be re- 
duced? The only way we can reduce 
governmental debt would be to maintain 
taxes at a level above government ex- 
penses, budget the surplus, and retire 
the debt. It does not now seem probable 
that the Government debt will be mate- 
rially reduced. Second, who will hold the 
Government debt after the war? Will 
non-bank investors hold it or will the 
banks hold the large portion? If the 
banks hold the greater percentage, the 
result will be a further increase in de- 
posits. If non-bank investors hold a large 
part, it would tend to reduce the level 
of deposits. 


Now at the end of March, 1944, we 
had outstanding about 32 billion dollars 
of United States savings bonds. Individ- 
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Capital Increase Approved 
For Highland Park Bank 


An increase in capital stock of the 
Highland Park State Bank from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 has been approved by 
the Texas State Banking Department. 


uals hold these largely, especially series 
E bonds. Likewise some insurance com- 
panies, banks and trusts, endowment 
funds and the like hold F and G bonds. 
All these obligations are demand obliga- 
tions. Individuals may present these to 
the Treasury at any time for redemp- 
tion. What percentage of these bonds will 
be cashed after the war? This is any- 
body’s guess. 

Business, too, has bought large 
amounts of Government bonds. Take the 
retail business as an example. During the 
war period retailers have reduced their 
volume of accounts receivable very sharp- 
ly. This is true particularly of installment 
accounts. Retailers have paid off bank 
loans, and accumulated large cash de- 
posits. Many merchants have reduced in- 
ventories. Never perhaps have they been 
so liquid. Some hold exceptionally large 
deposits. And they have made invest- 
ments in Government securities. 


Then take business as it normally ac- 


cumulates depreciation and obsolescence 
reserves. Many have been unable to make 
replacements and improvements during 
the war and so have invested these re- 
serves. Consequently, in the post-war 
period they will have a need for the cash 
invested to take care of inventory re- 
placements, expansion of receivables and 
so on. Thus business is likely to be a seller 
of securities. 

Now how much of our greatly expand- 
ed currency will stay in circulation after 
the war? The tremendous increase in cur- 
rency circulation during recent years has 
reflected numerous factors. Some of these 
factors are the need for currency to meet 
greatly expanded business and military 
payrolls; the greater use of currency in 
business transactions; and the use of cur- 
rency for savings by thousands of work- 
ers who have shifted their places of em- 
ployment or who do not maintain bank 
accounts. Moreover, there has been some 
hoarding and the use of currency in con- 
nection with illegal transactions or for 
the purpose of avoiding taxes. 

After the war, many of these unusual 
demands for currency will become less 
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significant. So it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect a return flow of currency from cir- 
culation after the war. All this is cited to 
indicate the sum total of domestic factors 
in the balance. Deposits seem destined 
to increase after the war rather than de- 
crease. Banks are more likely to be buy- 
ers of securities rather than sellers. 

There are many other factors that fore- 
shadow the future of finance. Credit pools 
have previously been considered. Now 
here is another slant on the same sub- 
ject. The big demands for credit will 
probably include types of loans difficult 
for commercial banks to make. New types 
of credit analysis may be employed. Take 
the small operator who has received big 
contracts during the war period. In many 
instances, the Government furnished ma- 
terials for manufacturing, as in the case 
of textile manufacturers of uniforms. 
Perhaps the Government provided cash 
advances against contracts to meet pay- 
rolls. Of course, the Government has 
guaranteed loans up to 90 per cent made 
through banking channels. 

What re-evaluation of credit risks will 
follow? The answer depends on to what 
extent governmental legislation will allow 
banks to proceed. The American Bankers’ 
Association, as we know, has taken the 
position that it is up to the banking sys- 
tem to meet the needs of industry, to 
grant credit on a safe and sound basis, 
and to make it unnecessary for Govern- 
ment agencies to step in and grant credit. 

Here is another important angle. To 
what extent will there be a shift in de- 
posits in banks in this section of the 
country? The Southwest has had prob- 
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Named Town Councilor 





Announcement of the appointment of 
Paul Carrington as town councilor for 
Dallas of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce has been made by Joe E. But- 
ler of Corsicana, president. Mr. Carring- 
ton, who is chairman of the post-war 
planning committee of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will serve as liaison 
officer between the Dallas Chamber and 
the East Texas group. 


ably a larger proportionate growth in 
deposits than other sections. In fact, since 
1939 deposits here have more than dou- 
bled. The factors to consider in this con- 
nection are several: Will the level of farm 
income, prices for crops, and production 
maintain itself at anywhere near the pres- 
ent peak? To what extent can we retain 
a major portion of our industrial gains? 
If deposits should revert to the oh, pre- 
war geographical distribution, this area 
would lose a proportion, assuming no 
change in the general level. If the growth 
is not checked, then deposits in this area 
might expand at a slower rate than in 
some other sections. 

Will interest rates remain low? Mr. 
Tennant answered in the affirmative, as 
we observed, in our analysis of “mount- 
ing evidence that huge credits will be 
saleonined into business activity.” There 


Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 


Sales Engineers. At your 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


is this phase to be added: The. govern- 
ment can influence rates in many ways, 
The Treasury has a two billion dollar 
stabilization fund. With banks and in- 
surance companies holding large amounts 
of Government securities, the Govern- 
ment would not cause a book deprecia- 
tion of these securities with interest rates 
in excess of the current 2 to 214 per cent. 
Of course, the large refunding job on the 
schedule must be considered, as well as 
new financing in this country, England, 
Canada and other countries. 


So much for the possible course and 
direction of banking during the days 
ahead. At least one aspect is perfectly 
clear: No matter along what special chan- 
nels banks proceed they will have at the 
outset an outstanding advantage in their 
favor. Never at any moment of history 
have they stood higher in the esteem of 
the general public. And this favorable at- 
titude of mind on the part of the masses 
has not been without good reason. 

The banks have acted without profit 
as depository and as treasury for in- 
numerable small merchants in the tedious 
clearing of countless ration coupons. 
They have eagerly supported every essen- 
tial war drive. They have promoted in- 
dividual purchases of War Bonds with 
every device at their command. They have 
whole-heartedly in the face of loss of key 
personnel “provided for the all-out pro- 
duction program on the farm and inthe 
factory.” Every plane, tank and gun’ of 
our fighting forces, every ounce of’ food, 
every form of supplies to support’ theth 
stem from the dollars they havé helped 
raise as well as from Government:taxes 
and imposts. But the main soures Was 
actually been the investments odi:the 
banks themselves. The banks have 4aken 
up more than one-third of thejhug@;na- 
tional debt. In the final analysisy;they 
have backed their faith in their,nation,to 
survive and pay its obligations with un- 
stinted effort and with their dollars. 


In the face of such circum stances, bank- 
ing institutions are now confronted. with 
further challenges and opportunities that 
will determine their future destinies. “The 
war has given banks their greatest oppor- 
tunity in history to do a nation-wide pub-. 
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lic relations job to maintain the present 
favorable public reaction,” L. E. Town- 
send, assistant vice president of the Bank 
of America and former head of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, recently 
pointed out. 

Lewis F. Gordon, president of the as- 
sociation, supported this view. He cau- 
tioned: “Banks must never lose sight of 
the fact that they are dealing with the 
most sensitive material possession of the 
human being—money. Around money 
pivot all the hopes, dreams and ambitions 
on the material side of life. In times of 
social unrest, economic change, banks 
become objective targets primarily be- 
cause they represent money and capital, 
rather than because of their own sins of 
commission or omission. However, they 
must not allow themselves.to be maneu- 
vered into the position where any group 
can claim that Government. ¢ontrol of 
banking is a requisite to a solution pf our, 
economic problems.” apn 

Mr. Gordon continued: “In the past 
the mysteries of finance hung over the 
banks as a deadly menace. They created 
an atmosphere of suspicion, based on lack 
of understanding by the public at large. 
Public relations and advertising men 
have done much to dispel this atmosphere 
of suspicion.” 

Yet public relations does not imply 
“just sticking an ad in the paper. It is a 
matter of creating an informed public 
which can evaluate the services it. re- 
ceives.” Perhaps too often banks have 
been defensive in their advertising copy 
when they should surmount objectives 
in a positive tone. For instance, too little 
emphasis has been placed on the value of 
certain new types of checking accounts, 
and too much on the cost. In selling these 
checking services, bankers, as one ob- 
server said, “should take a lesson from 
the merchants’ advertising copy. Tell the 
buyer what he is getting in terms of con- 
venience, satisfaction, and protection. If 
prices are mentioned, show how much 
the customer will get for a nominal cost 
... We are missing a great opportunity 
if we are not aggressively merchandising 
our checking account services. Make the 
public conscious of this need. Then show 
how your bank can meet it.” 

There are many other specific, dra- 
matic possibilities for a bank to promote 
its services, aside from the traditional, 
general approach of “friendliness.” Since 
every bank is evidently “friendly.” the 
adjective long ago lost most of its force. 
What is there about a given banking in- 
stitution that is different, more or less 
exclusive, and that therefore is really im- 
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pressive? For instance, a bank might 
conspicuously become indelibly impress- 
ed in the public mind in its role as execu- 
tor or trustee. There are opportunities to 
promote more intensively trust services, 
especially in connection with estates from 
$10,000 to $100,000. 

After all, the days of big estates are 
becoming more and more limited every- 
where. Here in Dallas there is a field for 
banks to act as executors and trustees 
of smaller estates, unlike that in cities 
of older wealth such as Boston or New 
York. There banks have been primarily 
interested in the larger estates, the small- 
er ones below $100,000 comprising only 
an estimated 15 per cent of their busi- 
ness. But Texas is a young country, and 
it can well direct its attention toward a 
further cultivation of this kind of busi- 
ness. 


Of course, big industrial accounts rep- 
resent the “cream of the crop.” Doubt- 
less“'in this special category, personal 
selling plays the more prominent part. 
However, advertising can help influence 
the decision as between one banking re- 
lationship or another. Let us not forget 
that the coming post-war period will be 
highly competitive. This will apply as 
between banking institutions to a degree 
that it will between business enterprises 
of all sizes and types. The bank that sells 
more effectively its great lending facili- 


ties, its broad experience in specific 
fields, and its wide range of contacts will 
build greater prestige, a factor absolute- 
ly essential to the obtaining of a fair 
share of accounts of this character. 

Always of interest are specific case 
histories. I know this is true because of 
an experience several years ago in the 
New York area. At that time it was my 
job to survey and report on market con- 
ditions affecting large, national com- 
panies. The surveys uncovered specific 
case histories concerning products and 
their unusual uses. Such companies as 
the American Telephone Company, Na- 
tional Distillers Company and Personal 
Finance Company were enriched with 
case histories they had never visualized. 
This result was only incidental to the 
main issue of the reporting job. But it 
provided striking appeals for original, 
newsy, human-interest advertising mes- 
sages, ordinarily effective in stimulating 
business. 


Obviously it takes effort to dig out the 
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material for these case histories. But it 
is well worth it, considering the fact that 
it furnishes a means of getting away from 
dry-as-dust, stereotyped approaches. Ad- 
vertising agencies are striving to do a 
real job in connection with this type of 
promotional activity. But in a few cases 
at least they have not always had full 
sway. Such a condition is now lessening. 
Bank officials are more than ever promo- 
tion-minded. Evidence of this was dis- 
played recently. A big New York bank 
appointed a sales policy and planning 
committee. 

Advertising agencies, in the case of the 
larger banks at least, no longer find ad- 
vertising an orphan on the doorstep. The 
tasks of bank advertising are now con- 
ceded as involving greater responsibili- 
ties for the bigger jobs ahead. Eastern 
banks have set the pace for the new tasks. 
So have Dallas banks for that matter to 
a lesser extent. Advertising is under the 
charge of a vice president who directs the 
broad public relations policies of the 
bank. In some sections, too, a trained pro- 
motion executive co-ordinates his ideas, 
methods and plans with those of the di- 
rector of publicity. The two work hand 
in hand with the advertising agency, 
translating into action the agency’s stra- 
tegies so that they produce more net tan- 
gible results. Such a complete, ideal set- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Next month William S. 
Allen, Dallas advertising man and research 
consultant, continues his series of articles 
relating to post-war opportunities in Dal- 
las with a discussion of oil. 





up is a new development, but it seems to 
be on the way. It comprises in effect a 
set-up no different than one commonly 
in existence in a highly organized indus- 
trial company. 

The internal promotion executive can 
make “friendliness” a fact. He can en- 
courage suggestions and criticisms from 
executives who head departments, who 
supervise loans, who develop new busi- 
ness, and from all others possible. He can 
use direct mail, employing powerful, in- 
terest-arousing letters and other direct 
media. He can co-ordinate these promo- 
tional devices with newspaper and radio 
advertising and increase their effective- 
ness. He can truly interpret in his adver- 
tising messages banking “in its true char- 
acter, its public usefulness, and its will- 
ingness to change and improve policies 
and services to meet changing conditions, 
its essential job as the heart of the free 
enterprise system.” Is this procedure 
costly? 

Actually banks have not spent too 
much on publicity and promotional ef- 
forts. The Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
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tion released a bulletin recently disclos- 
ing that there were many banks “where 
the amount spent was so pitifully small 
in relation to the volume of business han- 
dled that it seemed to the committee that 
these banks were missing a great oppor- 
tunity in not promoting their own in- 
terests more aggressively.” Happily this 
is a condition that apparently prevails 
little in Dallas. Then again there is no 
special unit of measurement anywhere 
that can assuredly be regarded as an ap- 
propriate guide for regulating the amount 
of the advertising expenditure, whether 
based on capital structure, deposits, or 
resources. 

Dallas, generally speaking, is making 
unparalleled strides as the acknowledged 
financial capital of the Southwest. The 
banks here are vigorous in spirit and 
vital in their commanding position. Two 
of Dallas’ banks rank among the 100 larg- 
est in the nation and are the first and sec- 
ond largest in the entire Southwest. Two 
others rank among the 200 largest in 
America. And the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the eleventh district is in Dallas. 


The eleventh Federal Reserve district 
as of May 10 comprised a membership 
of 577 banks, including both national 
and state banks. These banks have made 
a magnificent record at a momentous 
period in the life of the nation. No other 
group has contributed more generously 
and understandingly to the war effort. No 
other group perhaps is looking forward 
more confidently to the dawn of peace- 
time activities on a broader scale. Why? 

The coming opportunities in South- 
west banking are inherent in our geo- 
graphical location, our stage of develop- 
ment, and the aggressiveness of our peo- 
ple. As one banker concluded: “The Dal- 
las Federal Reserve district comprising 
all of Texas, the northern half of Louis- 
iana, the southern half of New Mexico, 
and seven or eight counties each in the 


southeastern parts of Arizona and Okla- 


homa embrace one of the largest Federal 
districts in area. This district is still in 
the process of development.” 

The banker then reviewed the agricul- 
tural and livestock backlog of this dis- 
trict, and the recent industrial develop- 
ment. “As this industrialization prog- 
resses and payrolls increase,” he com- 
mented, “the size of banks and banking 
operations will obviously grow greater 
and greater, commensurate with the new 
opportunities.” And Dallas stands di- 
rectly in the heart of this district alert to 
its future destiny as an expanded, re- 
gional financial center. 
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